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THE WILD SOWER. 


BY EDITH M, THOMAS, 
Up and down the land I go, 
Through the valley, over hill ; 
Many a pleasant ground I sow, 
Never one I reap or till ; 
Fan and flail I never wield, 
Leave no hayrick in the field, 


Farmer goes with leathern scrip, 
Fills the harrowed earth with seed ; 
In the self-same score I slip 
Germs of many a lusty weed ; 
Though I seatter in his track, 
I possess nor bin nor sack. 


He sows wheat, and I sow tare, 
Rain and sunshine second toil ; 
Tame and wild these acres share, 
Wrestling for the right of soil. 
I stand by and clap my hands, 
Cheering on my urchin bands. 


Mine the cockle in the rye, 
Thornéd thistle, large and fine, 
And the daisy’s white-fringed eye, 
And the dodder’s endless twine ; 
Mine those fingers five that bind 
Every blade and stalk they find. 


Mine the lilies, hot and bright, 
Setting summer meads on fire ; 
Mine the silkweed’s spindles white, 
Spinning Autumn’s soft attire. 

Golden-rod and aster then 
I bring up by bank and glen. 


Whoso fleeth to the woods, 
Whoso buildeth on the plains, 
I, too, seek those solitudes, 
Leading on my hardy trains : 
Thorn and brier, still man’s lot, 
Crowd around the frontier cot. 


Many serve me, unaware,— 

Shaggy herds that ceaseless roam, 
And the rovers of the air 

Passing to their winter home ; 
More than these upon me wait,— 
Wind and water bear my freight. 


Thus, a sower wild, I go, 
Trafficking with every clime, 
Still the fruitful germs I sow 
That shall vex your harvest-time ; . 
Otherwise, ye toil-stooped men, 
Eden’s ease were come again 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Ir New York is ever to rival Boston as a literary cen- 
ter, she must have not only her Harvard, but her public 
library.— Critic. 


A titrLe heroic surgery upon the swollen curriculum 
‘of the common school would be extremely healthful.— 
Washington Gladden. 


Epucarion certainly means fitness to live and fitness to 
‘deal with the affairs that encompass men, and deal with 
them rightly and successfully so as to work out welfare 
and happiness.—Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Trxt-Booxs are useful because they teach children how 
to use books ; because the knowledge they contain is clear 
and definite, they are useful for promoting self-reliance, 
for relieving the teacher, and because they enable a class 
to do more work in a given time.—Anna Walton, in The 
Student. 


THERE is no way in which a man can build so secure 
and lasting a monument for himself as in a public library. 


Upon that he may confidently allow “ Resurgam” to 
be carved, for through his good deed he will rise again in 
the grateful remembrance and in the lifted and broadened 
minds and fortified characters of generation after genera- 
tion.— James Russell Lowell. 


Ir is for the teachers not to claim to introduce formal 
religious ceremonies, but to make all their teaching glow 
with a genuine faith, hope, and charity, so that pupils will 
eatch from them their view of the world as the only view 
that satisfies the heart and the intellect and the will.— 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Tue cost of ignorance is always greater than the cost 
of its prevention. Kindergarten schools for the younger, 
and industrial schools for the older, children would, 
doubtless, soonest solve this imperative problem of illit- 
eracy. Material, as well as moral ecomomy, demands that 
the city consider the welfare of its vagrant children.— 
F. R. Feitshaus, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Ill. 


Tue day is fast receding, if it has not already gone by, 
when an education inferior to that of men will be deemed 
sufficient for women. Co-education of the sexes has dem- 
onstrated the fact, that women are as capable of master- 
ing the higher branches of learning as men, and that there 
is no sex in education. So universal is becoming the 
demand for the higher education of women that the young 
men of the country will be compelled, in self-defense, to 
prolong the time of study at school or college, or else sub- 
mit to a continual reminder of their inferiority in scholar- 
ship to the young ladies with whom they mingle in the 
social circle-—EHdward B. Neeley, St. Joseph, Mo. 


IN an intellectual point of view we have in our schools 
all phases of mind, from the brilliant shading down to the 
weakness bordering on imbecility, so low that no satis- 
factory progress in class work can be made. Then, again, 
some will be quite proficient in particalar branches, and 


|correspondingly weak in others.. The question often 


arises, How shall we classify individual pupils, that they 
may derive the greatest possible benefit from their school 
privileges? Our school work is arranged for the great 
majority of children of average capacity, whose health 
and opportunities enable them to pursue a systematic 
course of study with reference to definite results; and 
these should be held strictly accountable for the faithful 
performance of all work properly belonging to the various 
grades.—Supt. D. H. Daniels, Brookline, Mass. 


THE GOLDFINCH. 


BY SARAH F. GOODRICH, OHIO. 


One of the most attractive of our resident birds is the 
goldfinch or thistlebird, Astragilinus tristis. In summer 
their black-and-gold plumage is beautiful in itself; but a 
gay attire is not their greatest charm. In winter their 
dress is a sober gray, showing only facings and lining of 
gold. At that season, such as remain with us rove about 
in small flocks, feeding on the seeds of herbs that project 
above the snow. A thrifty pig-weed grew up in the later 
summer among our current bushes. How often I threat- 
ened to pull it “next time” I should pass; wondering, 
meanwhile, that no one else had done so! But that weed 
had a mission to fulfill, One snowy morning in mid- 
winter a flock of goldfinches, with cheerful twittering, 
breakfasted off its store of hoarded seeds. How merrily 
they worked! It put one in better heart toward the 
seasons to see their courage and hardihood. The tall 
herbs of pasture and fence-corner are the granary of the 
finches. Distant be the day when our farming shall be so 
nice that these birds go hungry ! 

In spring the goldfinch turns from a brownish-gray 
color to its more familiar golden hue. We are told that 
the change is accomplished by the shedding of a deciduous 
margin of the feathers. In the half-undress of early 


spring it is a very puzzling bird to the amateur observer. 
How many times have I thought I had found a new spar- 
row, and, opera glass in hand, have studied all its peculiar 
markings only to perceive at last that it was another gold- 
finch! Before I was quite familiar with its varied notes, 
I spent many a quarter-hour near a bushy fence, try- 
ing to make out the bird, which was singing alternately 
with the song-sparrow and grass-finch. For the gold- 
finches begin to sing their summer songs with the early 
spring birds; but they only don their summer plumage 
or, more strictly speaking, doff their winter overcoats, 
about the last week in April or the first of May,—in time 
for the orioles. 

Our goldfinch has the most extensive vocabulary of any 
bird I know. A few of them together will twitter and 
answer in a subdued tone, giving a listener a vivid im- 
pression that he is eavesdropping. In a chapter called 
“These are Your Brothers,’’ Olive Thorne Miller relates 
the following of the habits of her English finches : 

**'Two goldfinches keep up a continual chatter, with distinctly 
different. notes for different occasions, as when a fly alights on the 
window near them, or a neighboring bird makes any uncommon 


movement. They never talk at the same time, although they often 
sing together, and one is much more talkative than the other.’’ 


As the American goldfinch is said to be very similar 
to its European relatives in voice and habits, it is perhaps 
not strange that both should have the appearance of talk- 
ing in bird-language. 

Although not a brilliant soloist, our bird is no mean 
singer. In a pleasant chapter on “A Bird Lover's 
April,” Mr. Bradford Torrey says : 


‘*T must still affirm that the goldfidches gave the best concert. 
It was on a sunny afternoon and in a grove of tall pitch-pines. 
How many birds there were I could form little estimate; but when 
fifteen flew away for a minute or two, the chorus was not percepti- 
bly diminished. All were singing, twittering, and calling together ; 
some of them directly over my head; the rest scattered through the 
wood. No one voice predominated in the least; all sang softly 
and with an indescribable tenderness and beauty. . . . I declared 
then that I never heard anything so enchanting ; and I am not cer- 
tain now that I was over enthusiastse.’’ 


On a warm morning the orchard is full of soft warblings 
from the goldfinches in every tree. They continually 
punctuate their song with the assurance that it is “ Sweet, 
su-eet, su-eet,” until by contrast one is reminded of the 
sad sighs with which, by and by, gathered in flocks, they 
bid the seasons adieu, as they cover their gay coats with 
ashen gray. 

Sometimes the sweetest girls become peevish house- 
wives. One is led to suspect it is so with this bird when 
the cares of nesting oppress. One summer morning I 
heard an emphatic “ Phebe” several times repeated,~- 
“Phebe, pheeb, phe-bé.” The notes were accelerated, 
ending with a shrewish accent. I straightway bestirred 
myself, saying,—‘ Here is a phoebe (a rare bird in my 
demesne) nesting in the yard. But the most diligent 
search failed to discover anything new except a goldfinch’s 
down-lined nest. How I lamented my lack of skill in the 
hunt, as morning after morning I was awakened by these 
querulous notes, until one day a dapper finch, in the yel- 
lowest vest and blackest cap, came to my rose trellis, and, 
looking at me as though to say, “ I see I must introduce 
myself,” deliberately uttered, “ Phebe, phe-be’!” then, 
after a dignified pause, flew away,—the very tone and 
accent of my vixen of these sultry mornings. No wonder 
I found only a goldfinch’s nest! But this bird was pater 
familias ; for Mistress Goldfinch wears a more sober- 
colored suit of pale yellow and brown; so if she, too, 
scolds, there are a fine pair of them. And these are the 
birds that in September nearly break the heart of the list- 
ener with their plaintive whistle. They have a wander- 
ing, bee-like flight: and each flap of the wings is accom- 
panied, in the fall, by a piteous note, as though it said, 
“ Ah,—me! ah,—ah!” I suppose those lisping, autum- 
nal notes gained for the bird its specific name, tristis. 

I have recently seen an article whose author seems to 
have confounded the notes of the common phebe, the 


goldfinch, and the wood pewee, attributing them all to the 
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latter bird. The note described as heard in spring seems 
to have been that of the phebe, which always sounds 
plaintive to any ear, although in less degree than the voice 
of the wood pewee. The goldfinch, too, says “phoebe ” 
in spring, though I hear it then somewhat rarely. The 
crisp, querulous notes heard in mid-summer were undoubt- 
edly those of the nesting goldfinch. I do not think any 
one can understand the wood pewee to say “ phebe.” 
Its drawling “ pee-a-wee” is unmistakable. Ata distance 
the middle syllable is elided; but then the note is “ Pee- 
wee, pe-ri, peer,” with inexpressible tender cadence, “ of 
linkéd sweetness long drawn out’” During the breeding 
season these birds are rather silent; but in August they 
have an added touch of melancholy in their tones, as though 
lamenting: “ The nests are empty, the summer is ended, 
and we must leave our dear orchard lawns.” 

But to return to the yellow-birds. They are said to 
feed upon the balls of the buttonwood; and their liking 
for lettuce and sunflower seeds is well known. It is inter- 
esting to see one tear apart the half-closed involucre of a 
dandelion, just before it is ripe enough to open of itself, to 
disperse the seeds. It makes one think a bill-and-claws 
not bad tools. In August, flocks of goldfinches are as 
much a feature of country waysides, especially near 
streams, as the little yellow butterflies. A goldfinch seems 
to know how fine he looks on a purple thistle bloom ; and 
I half suspect their reputed love for thistles is due to a 
subtle sense of color. 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY L. W. BAKER, M.D., BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


I. 

Certain diseases, known as infectious, frequently occur 
during school life. When fully developed they present 
certain definite and well-marked symptoms, which, in their 
general outlines at least, should be familiar to every 
teacher ; for these diseases often make their first appear- 
ance in the public schools, which afford admirable facili- 
ties for their transmission from one pupil to another, and 
thence throughout the community at large. 

Many an epidemic of scarlet fever, measles, or diph- 
theria might be entirely avoided, or at least greatly cur- 
tailed in the extent of its prevalence, if the teachers of the 
publie schools were able to recognize the appearance of 
these diseases in the school-room. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, those symptoms which mark the onset of an infectious 
disease are often vague and ill-defined; and it is fre- 
quently difficult, and sometimes impossible, to decide just 
which disease is about to make its appearance. There 
are, however, certain danger signals which should always 
arrest the attention of the teacher and lead her to suspect 
that the illness may be due to causes dangerous to the 
health of the other pupils; for example: A child appears 
listless and dull, shows marked inattention to study, and 
is disinclined to play as usual; or, he may be unusually 
restless, and perhaps complain of headache, sore throat, 
or of pain in the back or limbs; fever, with great thirst, 
may be present, or he may suffer from nausea and vomit- 
ing, or from a cough, which may be teasing, and persist- 
ent, metallic, or paroxysmal in character. These symp- 
toms occurring in a previously healthy child should place 
the teacher on her guard and lead her to ask for the 
opinion of the family physician. Such action can lead to 
no evil results, even if the indisposition should be only tem- 
porary while an outbreak of contagious disease might, 
in this way, often be prevented. An excess of caution on 
the part of the teacher cannot be blamable; certainly a 
child suffering from these symptoms is better off at home 
than in any school-room. 

The infectious diseases are caused by the introduction 
into the body from without of certain morbific agents, 
called viruses, which occasion distinct symptoms charac- 
teristic of the separate diseases which they produce. 
Although these diseases have many symptoms in common, 
it is to be remembered that each is caused by its own spe- 
cifie poison. The morbifie agent, for example, which 
causes an outbreak of scarlet fever or measles, will never 
give rise to an epidemic of diphtheria or typhoid fever. 
Each disease has its separate exciting cause, is self-lim- 
ited, and as a rule, runs a definite and characteristic 
course which we are seldom able to abridge. 


At present but little is known concerning the exact 
nature of the morbific agents which produce the various 
infectious diseases. We, however, know that these poisons 
have a distinct history of incubation, of development, and 
of reproduction, and also that certain conditions are nec- 
essary for their existence and transmission. The germs 
of yellow-fever and cholera thrive only in a warm climate ; 
cold is fatal to their life, while the virus of small-pox finds 
a congenial field for its development in a colder latitude. 
Some germs, as those of scarlet-fever, are best disseminated 
in a dry state, while others require moisture for their full 
development. Some of these morbific agents are given 
off and absorbed by the alimentary canal; others enter 
the system through the inspired air. Some of the infec- 
tious diseases are communicated directly from the sick to 
the well; while for the transmission of others, actual con- 
tact with the sick is unnecessary. Every thing relating to 
the growth and dissemination of these poisons is of the 
utmost importance as aiding us in their destruction by 
proper disinfection. 

An epidemic of an infectious disease is a terrible occur- 
rence in any community, not only by reason of the deaths 
which occur, but also from loss of time, activity, and 
means, of the afflicted families. These diseases are 
largely avoidable ; and every precaution must be taken to 
prevent their appearance and transmission. Improper 
hygienic conditions, either at home or at school, form an 
important element in the development and spread of this 
class of diseases, and also increase the liability to a fatal 
result when the individual is once attacked. Hence the 
importance of proper sanitary surroundings and the neces- 
sity for prompt isolation of every case of contagious 
disease. The laws of Massachusetts relative to this sub- 
ject read as follows (Chap. 98, Acts of 1884) : 

Section I. When a householder knows that a person within his 
family is sick of small-pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, or any other 
disease dangerous to the public health, he shall immediately give 
notice thereof to the selectmen or board of health of the town in 
which he dwells; and upon the death, recovery, or removal of such 
persons, the rooms occupied and the articles used by him shall be 
disinfected by such householder in a manner approved by the board 
of health. Any person neglecting or refusing to comply with 
either of the above provisions shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 

Secrion II. When a physician knows that a person whom he 
is called to visit is infected with small-pox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, or any other disease dangerous to the public health, he shall 
immediately give notice thereof to the selectmen or board of health 
of the town; and if he refuses or neglects to give such notice, he 
shall forfeit for each offense not less than fifty nor more than two 
hundred dollars. © 

Section III. The boards of health in the several cities and 
towns shall cause a record to be kept of all reports received in pur- 
suance of the preceding sections; and such record shall contain 
the names of all persons who are sick, the localities in which they 
live, the diseases with which they are affected, together with the 
date and the names of the persons reporting any such cases. The 
boards of health shall give the school committee information of all 


eases of contagious disease reported to them according to the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The great majority of cases of infectious disease occur 
among children ; and the spread of these diseases through- 
out the community is due, in no small degree, to the in- 
tercourse of children attending the public schools. To re- 
duce this danger to its minimum the Public Statutes of 
Massachusetts (Chap. 198, Acts of 1885) provide that,— 

** The school committee shall not allow any pupil to attend the 
public schools while any member of the household to which such 
pupil belongs is sick of small-pox, diphtheria, or scarlet-fever, or 
during a period of two weeks after the death, recovery, or removal 
of such sick person; and any pupil coming from such household 
shall be required to present, to the teacher of the school the pupil 
desires to attend, a certificate, from the attending physician or 
board of health, of the facts necessary to entitle him to admission 
in accordance with the above regulation.”’ 

Some towns go even further than this, and require their 
teachers to be constantly on the watch for the occurrence 
of any case of contagious disease. The General Regula- 
tions of the Salem public schools instruct the teachers to 
make semi-weekly inquiries of the scholars under their 
charge as to the existence of such diseases in the houses 
from which they come. Another important means of 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases in and by 
means of the public schools wili be secured when the cities 
and larger towns appoint one or more school physicians, 
whose special work shall be to guard against the occur- 
rence of contagious diseases in the schools, as well as to 
care for the health of the pupils and the sanitary arrange- 
ment of the school building and their surroundings. 
This system of medical supervision has been in operation 
for several years in Brussels, Belgium ; and during that 
time no infectious disease has reached the height of an 
epidemic, although other cities of Europe have been 


cruelly scourged. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH—(UL1.) 


BY WM. B. HARLOW, PH.D., 
Instructor in Literature and Rhetoric in the Syracuse High School. 


The preparation of an outline analysis proves of great 
value to pupils in composition. Any subject may thus 
be logically and completely discussed. Having drawn up 
such an analysis, a student will never complain of having 
nothing to say. The more frequently a class is called upon 
to write, the better will be the results. At first a teacher 
finds it necessary to spend much time in the rather slow 
work of correcting each essay. He suffers no absolute 
error to escape his pencil. Capitals, punctuation, para- 
graphing, spelling, the inharmonious repetition of words, 
inverted order of clauses, mistakes in diction, loose sen- 
tences, redundancy, faulty climaxes, and abrupt endings, 
—all these, and many other defects, claim his attention. 
Blackboard practice soon renders an instructor’s criticisms 
intelligible to his class. 

Selections from the essays of each member, when writ- 
ten out, may be commented upon by the teacher, who, in 
every possible way, will call in the assistance of his pu- 
pils. With a board full of faulty sentences, which the 
class have themselves written, I never fail to call forth 
interest and attention. Suggestions are readily offered 
by all. Though one has often made as serious mistakes 
as another, each is competent to criticise some point upon 
which he is strong. Words are erased or underscored, 
and mnemonic corrections similar to those used by proof- 
readers are inserted. Pupils are frequently dismayed to 
see many of their pet words and phrases disappear, but 
readily acknowledge that an idea, when once fully ex- 
pressed, should not be repeated. A misuse of words or 
a faulty arrangement to which their attention is, for the 
first time called, is now corrected, and never fails to pro- 
duce a decided impression. When once accustomed to this 
careful scrutiny of what is written, there are few of our 
bright American youth who will not be prepared to pur- 
sue independent work. The labors of the teacher will 
now be lightened by the pupil’s ability for self-improve- 
ment. Compositions should be more frequently required, 
and by being exchanged may be corrected by the writers 
themselves. Such an exercise in criticism proves of great 
value to both parties, and by careful supervision students 
may readily be held accountable for a faithful perform- 
ance of the critic’s task. 

It is surprising how many errors will have disappeared 
after but six months of careful drill. The pupils them- 
selves, on referring to their former work, realize the im- 
provement, and speak of it with pleasure. But for the 
average class much still remains to be done. There are 
some who, though recognizing mistakes which are indi- 
cated to them, are slow to see for themselves. These 
should repeat the course. But all who are well estab- 
lished in this rudimentary work are ready for the more 
difficult narrative, and even simple descriptive subjects. 
Figures, and other special graces of style, may be intro- 
duced. For this work models are of great value. Here 
the study of English literature becomes not only delight- 
ful but profitable. The essays of Addison, Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Ruskin; the poems of Thompson, Gold- 
smith, Wordsworth, and Longfellow, will enrich the mind 
and cultivate a taste for grageful imagery. At this stage 
the practice of converting poetry into prose becomes a 
profitable exercise, where earlier it would have been per- 
formed by a servile repetition of the original vocabulary. 

In connection with rhetoric, the study of synonyms has 
already increased the student’s command of words; and 
the benefit of seeking new forms of expression being 
well understood, the exercise is intelligently and consci- 
entiously performed. In the regular weekly composi- 
tions, where time has been given for careful preparation 
of manuscript, accuracy and neatness cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Blots, erasures, irregular mar- 
gins, and mistakes in punctuation betray a carelessness 
inconsistent with good work. Every school essay, if cor- 
rected by a competent hand, will be much improved by 
re-writing. This is the only means by which due atten- 
tion will be drawn to the errors indicated. 

In composition writing, as in all other studies, earnest- 
ness and faithful labor on the part of the teacher will 
not fail to awaken enthusiasm in the minds of those who 
are taught. Though the instructor in rhetoric cannot en- 
tirely make amends for previous years of neglect in train- 
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ing, he can, in a year’s time, make respectable writers of 
many of his pupils, and may also bring them to realize 
the priceless value of a mastery over the tools of thought. 


JACK’S STRUGGLES WITH ENGLISH. 
BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


(IV.)—INDISTINCTNESS OF THOUGHT. 
« What was Mr. Atkinson asking you about, Jack ?” 
“ He was asking me how I liked natural history.” 
“ What did you tell him ?” 
“T told him I didn’t know,” admitted Jack, relue- 


tantly. 
“Did you mean that you didn’t know what natural 


history was?” 

“Oh, no, Uncle. I know it’s about birds and animals, 
and all that. I meant I didn’t know whether I liked it 
or not.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why, I’ve never thought about it.” 

“You have never thought about what?” 

“ Why, about natural history, Uncle, of course.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Perfectly sure, Uncle.” 

‘‘ Now, it was my impression that last year you had sev- 
eral rabbits, and also that you tamed a squirrel, so that it 
would run along the wall almost close to you and carry 
off the nuts that you had laid down for it.” 

“T did, and I had: the rabbits, too.” 

“Then what made you tell Mr. Atkinson that you 
didn’t know anything about natural history? Don’t you 
see that the squirrel, and the rabbits, and your cockatoo, 
and dog, and my horse are just as much parts of the 
great animal kingdom as trees and hills are parts of the 
great landscape of the earth? If you know a little of 
either, then you know something of the whole.” 

“T see,” eried Jack. “ But I always thought natural 
history was all written down in books, and you had to 
study it, like geometry or anything else.” 

“Where do the people who write it down in books 
get it?” 

“Why, to be sure, from finding out about the animals, 
I suppose.” 

“Then, if you find out about animals for yourself, why 
don’t you know more about those special things than if 
you had taken it at second-hand from somebody else who 
had written it down and printed it?” 

Jack stood silent a moment, opening his eyes very 
wide. 

“ But, uncle, we'd know about a good many things that 
way,” he said, “ when we hadn’t read about them at all.” 

“ The great trouble,” said Mr. Trusty, “is that half the 
time people do not really know what they are talking 
about,—especially little people, Jack; but not these alto- 
gether. Your trouble was that you thought that natural 
history was something beyond your horizon, something 
written in books and about animals that you have never 
seen; and, indeed, a great part of it is about what you 
have not seen. But it begins close at hand, like the land- 
scape before you.” 

“Then I ought to have told Mr. Atkinson I knew some- 
thing about natural history.” 

“Tam not anxious to have you proclaim your little 
knowledge, Jack. All that I want is to have you get 
clearer ideas of what things mean. Then you will see 
that the best part of all your studies are outside of books, 
and should be of practical use to you.” 

The boy remembered weary hours over printed pages, 
and said, with a bright look : 

‘Then let me just pitch the books out of the window, 
uncle, and I'll get as many rabbits and things to study as 
you like.” 

“Ah!” returned Mr. Trasty, “ you’ve forgotten what it 
was that first made you interested in the cockatoo.” 

“No,” answered Jack, rather mournfully. 

‘“* What then ?” 

“The stories Aunt Laura read me from the French 
about them.” 

Mr. Trusty nodded and smiled. “ You're like a good 
many others,” he said ; “ you think what is in books, and 
what is outside, quite different things.” 

“Well, now, there’s geometry,” responded the boy ; 
“that’s nothing outside the hook; it’s only lines and 
things, anyway.” 


“Only geometry, the measurement of the earth,” re- 
turned his uncle. ‘“ Without it, where would be our par- 
allels of latitude, our meridians? How could we lay out, 
not only our railroads, but the simplest roads? How 
could we find our way across the ocean? We should go 
about the world, what little of it we could find out, like 
caterpillars aiming for the nearest fence. Take something 
else to illustrate by, Jack; for, looking about a room, or 
out of the window, you will find more geometry, if you 
have eyes to see it, than you can find between the corners 
of your book.” 

“T know grammar is like that, because I’ve been prac- 
tising it, or trying to, for ever so long; but, now how is it 
about history? Because we’ve got to write a composition 
on it next week, and I had an idea it was chiefly lists of 
kings and battles.” 

* Too many people are of your mind, Jack; but mod- 
ern history is the newspapers boiled down.” 

“Whew!” cried Jack; you'd have to have a pretty 
hot fire for so many of ’em. But that’s a good sort of 
thing to begin with. I'll remember it; and I won’t cheat, 
I'll say I heard somebody else say so. And that'll be 
good, too, because it’ll help fill up.” 

Mr. Trusty’s smile turned to a laugh. 

‘But, really,” pursued Jack, “I’m beginning to see 
daylight. There is some sense in our studies, isn’t there, 
uncle? I'll tell you what; words are beginning to have 
some meaning ; and the best of it is, I guess I know more’n 
I thought I did.” 


EARLY SPRING GLEANINGS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, 

Even at this early season there is much to be found in the woods. 
Not only do the laurels, the ground-pines, and the mosses present 
a green appearance, but the skunk-cabbage is peeping above the 
ground, the grasses growing verdant, and the water-star-wort just 
mantling the springs. The skunk-cabbage sends out its curious 
flowers in advance of the tuft of thrifty leaves which border the 
water courses or dot the swamps. These flowers, or rather the 
spathes which inclose the real flowers, look like the hoods of cap- 
uchins; we expect to see priestly faces gazing out from beneath 
them. Sometimes they are vellow, mottled with red, and again 
are red-shaded and banded with darker hues of the same color. 
They are not unlike in appearance certain sea shells which one 
picks up on the shore and raises to his ear to catch the whisper of 
the restless ocean. Sometimes we think of them as cobolds or 
gnomes,—secret spirits of the earth, who know and guard its treas- 
ures. ‘They could undoubtedly declare good dividends if they took 
it into their goblin heads, 

The pussy-willows and alders are flowers that dare greet us in 
the cold winds of March even. ‘To us there is a humanity about 
them, a certain living influence. They actually smile in our face, 
the alders shaking out their tresses as we pass and dusting us with 
gold, the willows laying their soft mittens on our hand and asking 
us to stay. Higginson tells us that the Norse sagas state that the 
first woman arose from an alder tree. This is surely a beautiful 
myth, a complete poem in itself. It reminds us of the utterance of 
Emerson, ‘‘ Trees are imperfect men, and seem to bemoan their 
imprisonment, rooted in the ground.’’ Among all the flowers 
brought by the later season, the coy arbutus, the bashful anemone, 
or the violet that loves the shady wood-path, there are none that 
come so near the heart. 

We have heard the first ‘‘ hyla’”’ singing in theswamp. He gave 
a feeble ‘‘ peep,’’ but was not altogether despairing. Ere long he 
will have many companions to join his chorus, and the bull-frog, 
that basso-profundo, will join the concert. A butterfly crossed our 
path in the woods, new-born, maybe, for this special walk,—maybe, 
a waif from the year that is gone. 

Blue-birds, which seem in their flight to have caught a gleam of 
the sky and brought it down to earth, dart about through the 
bushes, or, swinging on the top of some tree, whisper soft nothings 
to their mates. The robins are fat and saucy, and full of sweet 


song. 

Maple blossoms are peeping out from the gray branches of the 
trees, and buds are swelling everywhere. Although as yet there 
are no leaves, there is a premonitory flush over the forest that bids 
us hope for better days. There is a smell of fresh mosses in the 
air, the clouds are beginning to assume the fleecy forms ot summer, 
the streams are dimpling and langhing, and the sunshine lingers 
on the wayside bushes and entices us to pause. Indeed, spring is 
at hand; the snows have gone, and there is a smell of approaching 
summer. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘‘Inclosed is one dollar in payment ‘or my AMERICAN 
TEeACHER. A happy, prosperous year to our good friend, THE 
TEACHER.’’—M. JosteE MCKELLAR, Downey, Cal. 

— There are so many good things in the AMERICAN TEACHER 
(Boston ; $1.00) that we never know when to stop clipping. It de- 
serves the large success it has met with. Each monthly number 
is a ** big little book.”’—Eelectic (Ohio). 

— ‘‘I have studied the AMERICAN TEACHER thoroughly, and 
think it a valuable help to teachers. Please find inclosed an order 
for two subscriptions. I will try and get more, for I think Tar 
TEACHER deserves a good number.’’—Mrs, W. B. BAcKus. 

— Ture AMERICAN TEACHER, a dollar monthly for those who 
instruct in our schools, is probably the best monthly ever offered 
the profession. It treats school-room topics and educational sub- 
jects in a readable way, so that one does not feel as though he was 
written down to, but is, rather, consulted with upon pedagogical 
matters. If the present high standard can be maintained, with such 
improvements as are inevitable with such enterprising management, 
it is destined to be recognized as a thoroughly literary, scientific, 
sensible periodical, without which one cannot teach school without 
liability of feeling the loss in these days of edueational progress,— 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Any method is faulty that tends to lead the mind to 
work in unnatural ways. 


MerTHops are to secure sure and permanent mental 
results. 


Do not over-estimate the importance of furnishing a 
method for everything. Children will do best when some 
of their methods are free and natural, and they need to 
think that all are. 


Metuops are chiefly to save time and strength. 


WE master truth by expressing it, and rejoice when 
we have clearly expressed our thought as one who has 
gained a victory.—J. M. Gregory. 


Apvpress the instruction to as many of the senses and 
faculties as possible, but beware of drawing the attention 
from the subject to some mere illustration.—Seven Laws 
of Teaching. 

Fir the length of the exercise to the ages of the class ; 
the younger the pupils, the briefer the lesson—J. M. 
Gregory. 


Suspect any method that does not make the pupil 
work. His mental activity is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of any study. 


Love Or KNOWLEDGE is the thing to be secured by 
methods, and yet the danger always is that they will so 
squeeze the juice out of teaching as to make study machine- 
like. Love your methods for the love they give you of 
the knowledge attained through them. 


Mertnop is the organized search for the knowledge 
that lies loosely as ores inthe mountain. It is a vigorous 
search nevertheless, only in place of random “ prospects ” 
it is a tracing out of the veins, “‘a mapping of the ter- 
ritory prospected.” 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES.—(IIL.) 


BY MISS ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Roots: What They Are For. 

Object.—To cause the pupil to become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the most common forms of roots, and to en- 
able him to distinguish readily the same shapes when he 
examines the real roots. The lesson will prepare the pu- 
pil to learn from nature, at home, and elsewhere. 

1. Teach the business of roots, and show pictures of 
fibrous and conical roots. Call upon a pupil to name a 
root; to tell which way a root grows; its business in the 
ground ; how it works; where are its mouths; and if 
they are upon the coarse or fine fibres of the root. 

2. Distribute different plants with roots to the class, 
and call upon some of the pupils to write the names of 
the plants on the board. Examine whether the plants 
are alike or not. (Class decide that some are very un- 
like.) 

3. Have a pupil describe the action of the mouths of 
root of a pepper plant. Compare the action of the straw- 
berry-plant root, and develops the idea that mouths in 
roots choose their food. Examine the roots of a swamp 
flower, and state that it will not grow well in high ground ; 
that the little mouths in the roots do not find the right 
food there. 

4. Tr.—Who can give a root which likes salt? Who 
can tell a very common root which salt poisons? Before 
confirming any answer to the questions, develop some 
facts about asparagus and grass, as Who has an aspara- 
gus bed at home? or, Who has eaten asparagus and 
knows it? You may describe an asparagus stalk. Is 
there much sap in it? How are you aware of that? 
People salt asparagus beds. Sometimes a little salt is 
spilled upon the grass border. Then what happens? Let 
me tell you. It strikes quickly into the damp ground, 
and the mouths of the grass-roots are obliged to drink it ; 
it is just like a glass of poison to them, and the grass dies. 
Ask your papa how to kill grass in the asparagus bed. 
And you. And you, also. Tell him, if he isn’t aware. 

5. Tr.—Tell me a plant which lives upon water. 
(Teacher may suggest seaweed.) 


Tr.—And another which lives upon other plants. (If 
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you can, provide some mistletoe for an example. Try to 
get some Southern moss to the class, Tell them that its 


food is drawn from the air.) 


OBJECT LESSON ON THE GULF STREAM. 


BY MRS. H. ROETH, CONN. 
(Continued from April 1.) 

T.—Now for the second experiment,—what were you 
to do? 

F.—We were to fan against the steam. 

M.—The fanning was to be from east to west. 

T.—How did you know where “ east” was? 

C.—I know which window the sun shines through in 
the morning. 

A.—My uncle gave me a compass, and I used that. 

T.—What took place? 

M.—When I fanned against the steam I heard it hiss 
as it came down on the stove. 

E.—I noticed that the floor got damp. 

T.—In which direction was this ? 

E.—It was opposite, west of where I stood. 

T.—When we fan, what do we make? 

L.—We make a wind. 

T.—What did the wind do to the vapor ? 

H.—It carried or pushed it along. 

T.—Prove it. 

F.—The floor was made damp by it. 

L—It hissed as it came down on the stove. 

T.—How did this wind blow ? 

A.—From east to west. 

T.—-In what direction did it carry the moisture ? 

M.—It carried it in a westerly direction. 

T.—How did the steam make the slate ? 

L.—It made it warm. 

T.—How will a warm vapor make the wind that car- 
ries it along ? 

E.—It will make it warm. 

7T.—What has the second experiment proved ? 

A.—It has proved that a wind can carry vapor. 

L.—That a wind blowing from the east would bring 
moisture to the west. 

M.—That a warm vapor will make a wind warm. 

T (Turning to wall-map of Southern States.)—Of what 
States is this a map? 

G.—That is a map of the Southern States. 

T.—What is this water ? 

F.—That is the Gulf of Mexico. 

T.—In what zones is it ? 

W.—It is partly in the Temperate and partly in the 
Torrid zones. 

7T.—How is the temperature here ? 

G.—It is very warm. 

T.—If a stream were to flow out of the Gulf, how 
would it be ? 

L,—It would be a warm stream. 

T.—Such a stream really does flow from the Gulf 
(pointing to the stream on the map) ; this is it; and, as 
it originates in the Gulf, what shall we call it ? 

L.—We will call it the Gulf Stream. 

T.—We shall find out how it flows (pupils trace the 
stream on the map). 

T.—What have we traced this stream through ? 

L.—We have traced it through the Atlantic Ocean. 

R.—I read in a book that I have, that it is a beautiful 
blue stream, and that it flows so fast that it cannot mix 
with the other water. 

M.—I suppose that is the reason that it remains warm. 
If it mixed with the other water it would get cold. 

T.—What arises from this warm stream ? 

W.—Warm vapor arises from it. 

T.—Where would winds blowing west carry the vapor ? 

E.—They would carry it over the Southern States. 

T.—How would the land become ? 

J.—It would become fertile. 

T.—Why? 

L.—Because the winds would bring warmth and 
moisture. 

T.—These winds do really blow over these States ; how 
do they, therefore, affect the climate ? 

J.—They make the climate moist and warm. 

7.—By what is the climate of the Southern States, 
therefore, influenced ? 

G.—It is influenced by the Gulf Stream. 


T.—What grows in these States ? 
M.—Cotton, rice, sugar-cane, etc. 
these plants have preceded this lesson.) 
Note.—The exercise is followed by the reading of Maury’s de- 
scription of the Gulf Stream, which the pupils reproduce, writing it 
from memory. 


(Object lessons on 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
BY J. Y¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 
PHYSICS. 
16. Solar lantern with concave mirror. 
Arrange the porte-lumiere as for use with the ordinary 
solar lantern ; insert a stereopticon view, or other object, 
in the groove provided for it, and then instead of placing 
the screen at the opposite side of the room as usual, hang 
it above or below the opening in the porte-lumiere. 
Hold an ordinary concave mirror, such as is usually 
supplied by dealers in physical apparatus (8 to 10 inches 
focal distance, and 5 to 7 inches diameter), in the path of 
the beam of sunlight. Move the mirror back and forth 
till a clear image of suitable size is projected on the screen. 
(This mirror forms a cheap substitute for the lens in 
most solar-lantern experiments.) 
Result? [An inverted, magnified, real image is formed 
on the screen. 
Conclusions? [Such images are formed by mirrors as 
well as by lenses, only in the case of mirrors both object 
and image are on the same side, while with lenses object 
and image are on opposite sides of the apparatus used to 
converge the rays of light. ] 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, J/udson, Mass. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 290.—A district whose property .was assessed at 
$1,000,000 wishes to build three school-houses, at a cost of $1,200 
each, the collector’s commission being 5 per cent. What must be 
the rate of taxation ? L. H. 

Cost of 3 school-houses, $3,600 ~ .95 = $3,789.47, amount levy- 
ied. This, divided by $1,000,000, gives, as the rate of taxation, 
-003789-+-. ZILPHA CHACE. 
Mary E, HILton. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION, 


Of $20 raised, $1.00 goes to the collector, and $19 to the con- 
tractor. of 5,600 + 1,000,000 = .00879—. Ans, S. N. 


PROBLEM.— In a geometric series of four terms, the first term is 
2, and the sum of the series is 80. What is the ratio ? 
C. A. DUGAN, 


ce + ytaz=a+ac+e 
cx + y + a®z = Bac 
acx + 2y + acz = a? + 2ac + c? 
MINNIE G. Burrows, 
— a) y + (ac — a*) z = ac + c? —a%e (4) 
— c? — ac? (5) 


Props. 6, 


(3) — (1) X a, (2 
(2)— Ke, —e) y+ (2@—ac)z = 
(4) + (5), (3 —a—e) y =3 ac — a®e — ac’. 
y mae. 
Thence, by substitution, we find z = <, and x = =. 
E. L. S., Z. C., and L. O. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION, 
The equations may be written : 
cx 
ce (cr) +1 (y) + a (az) = (a) + 1 (ac) + (c) 
a (cr) +2 (y) (az) =a (a) +2 (ae) +c (c) 


And these equations are evidently satisfied by 

— =a = 
M. 


PROBLEM.—At what rate must I purchase bonds having 2 years 
to run, with interest payable semi-annually at 10 per cent. per an- 
num, to make them equivalent to similar bonds at 20 per cent. per 
annum ? Give answer, with rule for solution. ° 
* Let p denote the market price of the 10 per cent. bonds, and g that 
of the 20 per cent. bonds, and let 2r = the annual rate of interest 
on the investment, in either case. Then, in the case of the 10 per 
cent. bonds, p(1 + r)* will be due after 2 years, if no interest is 
paid in the mean time. Also, since $.05 is due at the end of every 
six months, the whole amount due after two years, supposing no 
interest has been paid, will be :’ 

$1 + .05 [(1 4+ r)® + (1 +7)? + (1 +7) +1). 
Therefore, letting z = 1 + r, we have 
= 1 + .05 (x? + (1); 
(2). 


and, similarhy for the other bonds, 
= 1+ .10 (x? + 

Here are two equations with three unknown quantities. If we 
assign a value to one of the quantities, the other two may be found. 
Subtracting (2) from twice (1) gives 

(2p —q) 1, 


cr =a, y = ac,az—c, 


r==.10, we have g = 1, and p = .8415; that is, 


If we sup 
when the 2003 sell at par, the 10’s cost 84.15 per cent. of their face. 


Evidently the same general method may be applied to an 
ber of years, and any rates per cent. 


PROBLEMS, 


num- 
. 


New Series.) 
PROBLEM 10.—A and B engaged to reap a field for 90 shillings, 
and as A could reap it in 9 days, they promised to complete it in 5 
days. ‘They found, however, that they were obliged to call in C, 
an inferior workman, to assist them for the last two days, in con- 
sequence of which B received 3s. Yd. less than he otherwise would 
have done. In what time could B and C each reap the field ? 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
POWER OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS.—(IV.) 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Fifty years ago when the writer first assumed the responsibilities 
of a schoolmaster in the public school, so far as he then knew or 
iow knows, the power and authority of the teacher employed by 
the district school committee had not been defined. No test cases 
had then been settled by the courts, Hence it was a question of 
much interest and anxiety at what point may the master assume 
supreme authority over his pupils, and where must he lay it down. 
The parent has a right to control his child, but that right is lim- 
ited, as we have seen. So far as parental authority has been del- 
egated to the teacher and school officers it cannot be retained. 
The question is, Where is the line to be drawn on the one side of which 


the parent, and on the other the teacher, has absolute control ? This 
question not then having been settled by law, I became a law unto 
myself, and assumed the right to control my pupils, at all times 
and everywhere, so far as their conduct could directly affect the wel- 
fare of the school ; and as a precaution, in executing my authority, 
I never dismissed my school from its opening to its close. I excused 
them for recess, and to return home over night and over the Sab- 
bath, and the last day dismissed them. , Under this regulation I 
held my pupils responsible for such ACTS COMMITTED OUT OF 
SCHOOL * asin any way interfered with my efforts to maintain au- 
thority and secure the best good of the school. 

The object of this article is to inquire how far my course was 
correct, when viewed in the light of legal decisions. 

(1) Teachers, with the sanction of their committees, may exclude 
pupils guilty of gross immorality,—acts committed entirely outside 
the school-room. A case of this kind was settled in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1851. The school committee had ex- 
pelled a girl convicted of immoral conduct, and the court sustained 
them, on the ground that the presence of such a character would 
contaminate and injure the school. For illustration, the judge 
supposed a case of contagious disease, and argued that the immoral 
papil may be excluded on the same ground as the victim of small- 
pox or scarlet-fever; on the same ground as the incorrigible truant 
whose fault is committed wholly beyond the precincts of the school. 
In all such cases the expulsion is for the protection of others, and 
not as a punishment. 

(2) The teacher has a right to rebuke and punish a pupil for 
language used in the presence of other pupils, and for other acts, 
calculated to weaken his authority or injure the school, whenever 
and wherever indulged. This question was settled by the court in 
Vermont in the case of a boy who had been dismissed from school 
and had been home, but returned with other boys, and near the 
teacher's house, and within his heariag, used insulting language. 
When the boy returned to school he was reprimanded and whipped. 
He brought action for assuult and battery, but the court sustained 
the teacher, and in giving its opinion took occasion to define other 
acts that would come uader this rule as follows: 

** Acts done to injure or deface the school-room, to destroy the 
books of scholars, or the books or apparatus for instruction, or 
the instruments of punishment; language used to other scholars, 
to stir up disorder and insubordination, or to heap odium or dis- 
grace upon the master; writings and pictures of evil tendency, 
and corrupt language and images,—all such and similar acts tend- 
ing to impair the usefulness of the school and the authority of the 
master, may be legally punished.”’ 

This decision covers much ground and settles the principle be- 
yond controversy, but the rule has a limit. 

(3) Some exceptional cases may here be cited. A school com- 
mittee in Iowa visited their school, and at the close of the exercises 
made severe criticisms which offended some of the pupils, where- 
upon one of them wrote and caused to be published in a local 
paper an article severely censuring the directors. For this offense 
they ordered the boy’s suspension. He appealed to the courts and 
gained his case. This decision was based upon the absence of any 
law in the State prohibiting such acts as this. The statute does 
provide that school directors have power to dismiss pupils for gross 
immorality or persistent insubordination, but nowhere specifies acts 
like the one for which this boy was suspended. It was claimed 
that this public insult of the school directors tended to impair their 
authority, and thus to injure the school, but the court did not re- 
me the injury so serious as to bring the case under the general 
rule. 

The second case which I will notice occurred in Missouri. The 
school directors had made a rule that no pupil should attend social 
parties during term time. With the permission of his parents, a 
boy, in violation of this rule, attended an evening party, claiming 
that the conduct of the young people ‘‘ was innocent and moral, 
and tended to social culture.’”’ But the boy was expelled from the 
school for his disobedience, and the case was carried into court, 
which decided against the directors. The ground taken was that 
they exceeded their authority in making the rule, and the court 
went on to define the relative power and authority of teachers and 
parents as follows : 

“* When the school-room is entered by the pupil, the authority of 
the parents ceases and that of the teacher begins; when sent to 
his home, the authority of the teacher ends and that of the parent 
is resumed.”’ 

This sweeping sentence is in contradiction to the authority which 
has been quoted in the cases defining the rights of teachers and 
parents in reference to acts committed out of school-hours : 

** All acts done out of school-houses which reach within the school- 
room during school-hours, and are detrimental to good order and 
the best interests of the pupils, must be under the teacher’s control.’’ 

This decision of the Vermont court fully expresses the law and 
gospel, as settled in this country, touching this branch of our 
subject. 


*In preparing these articles the writer desires here to acknowledge his 
indebtedness for the facts and quotations of opinions from court records, to 
the admirable little book compiled by Geo. W. KELLEY, Esq., of Rockland. 
Mass.,a member of the Massachusetts bar, and published by Harper & 
Bros. This book is full, complete, and reliable, and compiled with excel- 
lent taste. The appendix contains the laws of the several States upon the 


points discussed. Lvery teacher and school . . 
sale at this office at the publishers’ Price. ee ee 


| 
| 
In the usual notation we have S —— —a)+(r—1); ie, 
(ir — 2) + (r —1) = 80. But / =2r’, (2rt — 2) + (r — 1) 
= 80, or (r* — 1) + (r —1 ) = 40, or (r? + 1) ( +1) = 40; a 
cubie which may be solved by inspection, giving rom 3, 
HARLES CHAPMAN, 
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FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Clew is now better than clue, 

Domicile is better than domicil. 

Cotillon has succeeded cotillion in popular favor. 

Anglo-Saxon begin is better than French commence. 

Councillor is a member of a council, while counsellor gives advice. 

Lent is derived from the Anglo-Saxon /encten, which means 
spring. 

Divest, to deprive of that which covers, ete. ; devest, in law, to 
deprive of or alienate an estate. 

‘* Thoughts wived with words above their own level’’ were not 
peculiar to the eighteenth century. 

Writers of the best English find short words most forcible, and 
use a large percentage of Anglo-Saxon words. 

Careful writers and printers now discard from their 
capital letters once made indispensable by grammatical rules. 

Dependant, one who is subordinate ; dependent, that which hangs 
down as a leaf; which relies upon as a poor relative; subject to 
authority or disposal of, as upon the providence of God. 

Many eminent men could indorse Emerson’s saying: ‘* The reg- 
ular course of studies, the years of academical and professional ed- 
ucation, have not yielded me better facts than some idle books 
under the bench at the Latin School.’’ 

The conditions of pure English are: (1) That the words be En- 
glish, not foreign. (2) That the construction be English. (3) 
‘That the words and phrases employed express the precise meaning 
assigned to them by the best contemporary usage. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
A mine of mercury has been discovered near Belgrade, in Servia. 
Artificial lithographic stones are made from cement at Frankfort. 


A workshop of the neolithic age has been discovered near the 
gates of Paris, from which some 900 flints, cut or broken by hand, 
have been recovered. f 

New York has one-tenth of the population, one-sixth of the prop- 
erty, one-eleventh of the electoral vote, of the country. It pro- 
duces one-fifth the total manufactured products, receives more than 
half the imports, and ships more than half the exports. 

To keep ice in the sick room, cut a piece of flannel about nine 
inches square, and secure it by ligature about the mouth of an ordi- 
nary tumbler so as fo leave the cup-shape depression of flannel 
within the tumbler to about half its depth. In the flannel cup so 
formed pieces of ice may be preserved many hours,—all the longer 
if a piece of flannel from four to five inches square be used as a 
loose cover to the ice cup. Cheap flannel with compratively open 
meshes is preferable, as the water easily drains through it and the 
ice is kept try.— Exchange. 


many 


SCIENCE, 


Prof. Leonard W. Waldo, the astronomer in charge of the Win- 
chester Observatory, has recenty invented a Volt-ampire Meter for 
measuring electricity. It is an ingenious contrivance of a coil sur- 
rounding a glass tube full of mercury, which, in expanding from 
the influence of the current, compresses proportionally a spring 
connected with an indicator, thus showing the force of any current. 


Water-gas.—This is a modern discovery, and differs entirely from. 
coal-gas. It depends upon the production of non-illuminating gas 
from steam, and upon the manufacture of petroleum naptha or 
cannel-gas for the purpose of furnishing the luminants. Anthra- 
cite, not bituminous coal is used, and the temperature is kept up 
to white heat. The water-gas contains 40 to 50 per cent. of hydro- 
gen, 30 to 40 of carbonic oxide, and 10 per cent. of petroleum or 
naphtha-gas. Improvements are being made in the manufacture. 
Theoretically, 2,000 pounds of earbon will reduce 50 cubic feet of 
water, producing 100,000 cubic feet of pure water-gas. As a fact, 
much less is now produced. It is, however, the cheapest fuel gas 
that it is possible to make. It will only illuminate when mixed 
with something else. There are five kinds: carburetted water-gas 
using petroleum, incandescent gas-light, compound diamond light, 
incandescent electrie light, electrie are light. Its healthfulness is 
challenged Figures are given as follows: 17 deaths in Baltimore 
from water-gas in 3 years, 4 deaths in Boston from coal-gas in 20 
years. Others say this is not a fair representation of the relative 
danger. 

HISTORIC. 

Table of Capetian Kings. —Hugh Capet (the Great), 987-996 ; 
Robert Il. (the Sage), 996-1031; Henry I., 1031-1060; Philip I., 
1060-1108 ; Louis VI. (the Fat), 1108-1137 ; Louis VII. (the 
Young), 1137-1180 ; Philip If. (Augustus), 1180-1223 ; Lonis 
\ LLL. (Lion-hearted), 1223-1226 ; Louis IX. (the Saint), 1226- 
1270; Philip IIT. (the Hardy), 1270-1285; Philip 1V. (the Fair), 
1285-1314; Louis X, (Hutin), 1314-1316; Philip V. (the Tall), 
1316-1822 ; Charles 1V. (the Handsome), 1322-1382.— Myer’s 
Outlines of Mediceval and Modern History ; Ginn & Co., Publishers. 


At thirty minutes past four o’clock on April 12, 1861, the first 
gun of civil war was fired, the battery on James Island discharging 
the first howitzer shell, which fell inside Fort Sumter, blowing up 
a building ; this was almost immediately followed by another shell, 
which scattered destruction all around. Fort Moultrie then took 
up the assault, and in another moment the guns from the gun bat- 
tery on Cummings Point, from Captain McCready's battery, from 
Captain James Hamilton's floating battery, the enfilading battery, 
and every other point where a gun could be brought to bear on 
Sumter, opened in succession, and the guns poured forth their wrath 
as if the fort standing out in the bay had been some vengeful foe 
on which they desired to wreak their vengeance, instead of consid- 
ering that it had been placed there for their protection against all 
foreign euemies.— Admiral Porter's Naval History. 


BOTANICAL, 


Seed the lawn. Sow when the soil is dry and no mud. Have 
the soil raked ae before and just after sowing. Prune rose-bushes 
at once, inthe North. If grape vines have not been earlier pruned, 
do it now. In trausplanting have the holes large, the soil not too 
wet, the roots well spread out, and filled about with fine soil pressed 
around the roots with the hands in case of small plants. pril is 
time for peas, celery, cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, radish, onion 
seed. Chinese pinks are easily raised, and satisfactory for variety 
and brillianey. 

Growing in oak and pine woods, from Newfoundland to Ken- 
tucky, we find the wax-like, dainty May-flower, holding in its 
pearly chalice the sweetest fragrance of the spring time. It is a 
member of the heath family, of which there are more than four 
hundred species, all of which are remarkable for handsome, gener- 
ally fragrant flowers, of all shades of color, varying from white to 
pink, red, or purple,—rarely yellow. Botanists call the flower 
Epigea repens, or trailing arbutus, but we remember the staunch 
little vessel which brought to these shores the Puritan ancestors of 
whom we are so . and in our hearts we keep the name, May- 
flower.—F, J. W. Burnham, in Vick’s Magazine, 


GOOD MANNERS, 

Pupils should be taught to say ‘‘ Good morning ’’ to the teacher. 
It is rude to laugh at mistakes. Accidents are not to be laughed 
at unless of a nature to lead the one to whom it happened to lead in 
the merriment. Never call one’s atteution to any infelicity so as to 
attract the attention of others to it. A new pupil should be made 
to feel at home by attention enough, without too much publicity. 
Rules and customs should be early and clearly explained to new 
comers. Do not place new pupils where their awkwardness or ig- 
norance will embarass them. All sarcasm should be omitted in the 
presence of school visitors. —Edith E. Wiggin. 


THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


THE FOOD OF PLANTS. 


Lecture by DR. GOODALE of Myrvars College, at the Natural History Rooms. 
Reported by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s third lecture in the course, given before the 
Woman’s Education Association at the Natural History Rooms, 
Boston, was upon the preparation of food by plants. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 

1. In the living matter (protoplasm) of the cells, at the youngest 
parts, there are found colorless granules. 

2. As these youngest parts develop, the granules may take on 
various characters, becoming green in leaves, remaining nearly col- 
orless in tubers, and changing to orange, etc., in flowers and fruits, 

3. The green granules (chlorophyll-grains) are the efficient agent 
in the preparation of plant-food. The materials on which they act 
are (a) carbon dioxide, taken from the air; (!) aqueous solutions 
of various salts, taken through roots. 

4. The product first appearing is starch, or some form of sugar, 
In the manufacture, oxygen is always evolved. 

5. The process goes on only in light. There are differences in 
effect between violet and orange light. 

6. Artificial light (the electric arc, for instance) can carry on 
this work. 

7. There are some plants devoid of green granules; such plants 
must have prepared food. 

8. The first products of assimilation undergo many transforma- 
tions in the plant. 


Plants require not only a certain supply of water and of oxygen ; 
they must also have proper food. It is customary to speak of the 
food of plantsas wholly inorganic,—that is, as coming entirely from 
the earth and air; but it is more in accordance with modern views 
of physiological students to state the matter thus: From inorganic 
materials taken from the earth and air plants can prepare their food, 
and this prepared food is, when ready for use, as truly organic 
as is the food of animals. All organic food represents a certain 
amount of treasured energy. ‘Thegreat difference between plants 
and animals (excluding a few doubtful exceptions) is this : Under 
the influence of light, plants can treasure up energy at first hand, 
so to speak, whereas animals have only that which they have ap- 
propriated at second hand from plants or from other animals. 
From this point of view plants are to be considered as machines for 
storing up solar radiance for themselves and for all other organisms 
on the face of the earth. 

That part of the plant which serves as such a machine is com- 
posed of cells, like all other living plant-cells in containing proto- 
plasm, but differing from all others in containing, also, peculiar 
granules which possess color. ‘he granules are generally green, 
but, in a few cases, especially in some sea-weeds, they have other 
colors, such as bright red, dull red, purple, and the like. As 
everybody knows, the green-colored cells or plants are mostly found 
in leaves, young stems, and the outer parts of flowers,—that is, in 
parts exposed to light; and, since light is to drive this mill where 
the food of plants is manufactured, it is necessary that the exposure 
should be as complete as possible. 

The striking forms of leaf-arrangement illustrate this in a clear 
manner. The upper leaves, with their green cells, are so disposed 
that they do not much shade the leaves below them. But it should 
be remembered that leaves are parts from which much evaporation 
of dilute solutions is constantly going on in the light, and that in 
these exposed cells the dilute solutions are constantly being con- 
centrated. It is here that the earthy matters are brought, in indis- 
pensable although very small amounts, and these serve much the 
same end that oil does in machinery; namely, to keep it running 
smoothly. With the exception of water and of nitrogen com- 
pounds, soil matters do not enter directly into the composition of 
the primary food made by plants. ‘The materials for the manufac- 
ture comes from the air and through the leaves; the water comes 
from the soil through the roots. 

The atmosphere, which is essentially a uniform mixture of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, contains a minute amount of carbon-dioxide, or, 
as it may be called for the present purpose, carbonic acid. This 
gas makes up only one twenty-fifth of one per cent. ; that is, about 
four parts in one thousand. By diffusion through the cell walls of 
the outermost tissues and through the balanced valves which regulate 
the escape of watery vapor, the carbonic acid makes its way into 
the interior of the green cells, It is not known exactly what the 
chemical changes are which go on in these cells in the sunlight, but 
it may be said to be the separation of oxygen from the carbonic 
acid and the union of the carbon with the elements of water to pro- 
duce a sort of sugar. The earliest product which can be detected 
in a solid form, by the microscope, is starch, or in a few cases oil. 
Part of the sugar or of the starch is used up by the green leaves 
themselves, especially when they are young and growing, some of it 
doubtless to manufacture fresh protoplasm for new cells. Buta 
larger part is stored up in some form, generally for future use by 
the plant, or in the construction of the firm fabric which gives 
strength to cells and to framework throughout. Whether the food 
is stored as food or as wood, its character as a treasury of energy 
is the same; the food can be used in work the wood can be simi- 
larly employed. In a few cases, for instance in the germination of 
date-seeds, the plant can digest wood and use it as food, but it 
usually draws the line at starch. 

In sunlight, the manufacture goes on so long as the materials are 
supplied ; but the process ceases when light is withdrawn. In blue 
and violet light the manufacture is nearly or quite arrested, while 
in red or orange light it is almost as steady and well marked as in 
white light. During the last few years the whole subject of light 
and of the preparation of food in plants under its influence has been 
carefully reinvestigated, and shoe that was formerly held regard- 
ing it has been given up; but, while it is not practicable to explain 
the more recent experiments in an elementary course, it may be 
stated, in short, that all the results attained are in perfect accord 
with what has been made out in other departments of science rela- 


tive to the correlation of the forces and the conservation of energy. 


Daring the whole process of manufacture of food, the plant is 
giving off oxygen. A slight portion of this is, in the active state, 
known as ozone; but the amount of ozone evolved is very small. 
It is rather more abundant at the edges of forests than in the forests 
themselves, or in the open plain. 

Plants stand midway between animals and starvation. The an- 
imal has all the materials for food that the plant possesses ; namely, 
carbonic acid, water, and the trace of earthy matters; but under no 
known conditions can the animal utilize them directly. Of a few 
exceptions it is not requisite to speak, since this elementary treat- 
ment deals only with plants and animals in the gross. But every 
plant which possesses green coloring matter combined with its pro- 
toplasmic contents, can take the inorganic matters and turn them 
into food,—only, however, in the light. Any intense white light,— 
for instance, the electric light,—will answer. Siemens in England 
has raised very delicious fruits under the electric lamp. A few 
plants,—mushrooms, for instance,—have no green matter in their 
cells, and these do not have the power of creating food from inor~- 
ganic matter. They, like animals, must take their food from some 
prepared supply,—in this case from decomposing matters of organie 
origin. They cannot subsist upon inorganic matter alone any more 
than animals can, Plants pre many other things besides food 
in their apparently very simple but really very complex laboratories. 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 


In moving about in the educational circle of Boston one hears 
much concerning the needs of this grade, the requirements of that, 
and the fine results obtained in some other; but there is still an- 
other about which we hear little or nothing, and what is the rea- 
son? Is it because it is considered of so little importance ? Surely 
such should not be the case, since the value of the work accom- 
plished in this grade must be felt in the succeeding one. 

The work to which we have reference is that done in the free, 
charity kindergartens located in the city. Several years ago a 


kindly disposed, as well as charitable lady, conceived the idea of 
establishing these kindergartens, and at length gained the codpera- 
tion of the Boston School ; to the extent that the use of 
unoccupied rooms in certain school buildings was granted, the 
lady furnishing the necessary furniture and material, besides de- 
fraying the expense incurred by placing well trained kindergartners 
in charge. ‘The majority of the pupils is from the humblest classes 
of society, and they receive, free of charge, the kindergarten in- 
struction for two years, when they enter at three years of age. 

Now reappear the oft-repeated questions,— W hat can be the 
sible advantage in beginning to educate such young children ? 
What do they actually learn? Just this point is the one upon 
which we wish to enlarge. In the first place these very small peo- 
ple,—our future citizens,—are taught habits of cleanliness, both 
physical and moral. The benefits of the former no one will deny ; 
those of the latter few should challenge. In the kindergarten all 
must be pure, and the numerous physical and moral vices of child- 
hood are continually being wisely dealt with, and as surely are 
slowly being eradicated. All the intellectual and manual skill, to- 
gether with the physical development gained through the use of the 
kindergarten gifts, occupations, and games, are pervaded by the 
elements of politeness, order, and unity. And what better means 
ean one find for developing crude human material into helpful self- 
knowers and workers ? 

By considering the work done in these kindergartens from an 
intellectual standpoint, we can get a more accurate notion what the 
tangible gain is, From repeated use of the gifts the child acquires 
a knowledge of such colors as he will daily see about him; also of 
the simpler plane and solid geometric forms (which the majority of 
us were forced to study at a time in life when we should have been 
looking into the sciences), The use of these same gifts brings out 
a knowledge of numbers, their various combinations, separations, 
and relations to each other, so that any child upon entering the 
lowest primary class, at the completion of atwo years’ kindergarten 
course will be so well started in ‘‘ number work”’ that rapid prog- 
ress in that particular will be insured. 

Again the conversation,—object talks we might almost call them, 
—carried on when learning new songs or games, and at work, is 
specially adapted to train the child to think and express well his 
thoughts in simple, finished sentences. The benefits of this will be 
felt when he attempts written language upon entering school. 
Through the songs and games the ear and voice are being trained 
in a musical sense, not to mention the knowledge a child acquires 
of animal life, the trades, and last, but not least, the art of living 
and sharing his joys harmoniously with others. 

Still again, the occupations, or what in school parlance is styled 
‘* busy work,”’ increase the inventive powers, as well as develop a 
manual skill not possible to gain in ordinary school work. There 
can be no child who will not, after a judicious training in the use 
of the kindergarten sewing, weaving, drawing, and other oceupa- 
tions, be better able to assume readily school duties with slate, 
paper, and pencils. 

To sum up our thoughts : A child is the posses:or,—when he 
enters primary school at the end of a two years’ course in the kin- 
dergarten,—of a knowledge of color, form, number, language, and 
has acquired considerable skill in manual work. He is able to ob- 
serve, give good attention, follow direction, think and work 
in an intelligent, orderly manner. He is self-reliant and helpful 
to himself and others, and is ssed of a physical, moral, and 
intellectual development that the average child of five, having had 
the ordinary home training, does not possess at the beginning of 
school life. We have known many instances where the kindergar- 
ten-trained child has gained rapid promotion, skipping several 
months of the drill of the primary shed. and in quality of work 
excelled children whu had not had the advantage of a kindergarten 
course. M. E. C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The meeting at Topeka, Kas., takes place July 7-19, 1886. 
The Boston & Albany R. R. will sell tickets from points on its line 
to Topeka and return, via all lines, at very low rates. Tickets 
good going, July 5 to 13, and good to return until Sept. 10, 1886. 
For more detailed information, address A. S. Hanson, Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, Boston. 

QUERIES. 


If 9 gents or 15 ladies will eat 17 apples in 5 hours, and 15 gents 
and 9 ladies can eat 47 apples of a similar size in 12 hours, the 
apples growing uniformly, how many boys will eat 360 apples in 60 
hours, admitting that 120 boys can eat the same number as 18 gents 


and 26 ladies ? A SUBSCRIBER, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1886, 


Isn’t Miss Thomas’ poem a delicate touch of nature ? 


We have many good things promised for the days 
before us. 


Pror. Artruur C. Boypen will have a series of arti- 
cles during the next year which will be invaluable to 


teachers of science. 


WE congratulate our readers, as well as ourselves, upon 
the elegant appearance of our advertising pages in their 
new dress of type. Had our predecessor appreciated what 
a cheery aspect it would give Tue JouRNAL it would have 


appeared long ago, we are confident. 


Mrs. J. L. Wurretock wrote the bright, racy letter 
from Dakota which appeared in our columns recently, 
and Mr. Charles A. Brown, at the Old State House, Boston, 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R., can tell 
all about that wonderful country and how to get there. 
We say this because the article has interested so many of 


our readers. 


WE call special attention to thé article by Dr. L. W. 
Baker,—a second will follow,—on “ Infectious Diseases 
as Related to the Schools:” This is a matter of prime 
importance, of which, perhaps, no man could treat better. 
It will be our aim to secure from time to time articles like 
this of high scientific and practical value, such as teachers 


need for reference. 


Mrs. Mary E. Brake (“ M. E. B.”) of Boston Jour- 
nal fame, will contribute occasional articles on themes of 
interest to teachers. She is always well poised in thought, 
criticises kindly but keenly, weaves words artfully and 
artistically. We know of no one who can say so much, 
so well, so pleasantly upon some themes that we wish to 
present our readers. 


GeNERAL GRANT attributed his success in battles 
largely to his power of picturing a scene. He was thor- 
oughly posted on the topography of the country, and had 
the whole field of battle from Virginia to Mississippi so 
clearly before his mind that he could picture to himself 
the whole scene, ponder in fancy over strategic points, and 
so hold the field in mind that it gave him a thorough and 
exact knowledge of the forces with which he had to deal. 
Teachers can hardly appreciate this picturing power too 
highly. 


Tue “ Goldfinch,’ with which we lead off this week, 
was intended for a literary magazine, when by good for- 
tune it came to our hands. We believe teachers deserve 
some of these light and graceful introductions to nature. 
They serve as a fairy-like prelude to the philosophy, psy- 
chology, and fact which must furnish the body of a pro- 


fessional journal. Delicacies are acceptable at any feast, 
however tender the meats. 


AN effort is being made to secure legislation in some of 
the States requiring that teachers give instruction in the 
importance of protecting insect-eating birds and their 
nests, and of treating the lower animals kindly. We 
always tremble at every movement to legislate special 
duties upon the schools; but we are most earnestly de- 
sirious that, with or without legal enactment, the teachers 
from one end of the land to the other emphasize in every 


aee.| effective way the law and the privilege of protecting birds 


and treating kindly all animals. We can but think that 


most teachers do this already. 


Miss Auice E. Freeman, Wellesley’s brilliant presi- 


31 | dent, has the art of extending courtesies delicately, as 


evidenced by the reception tendered President Angell of 


2/Michigan University, on Saturday. The floral adorn- 


ments were rare and rich; the lunch simple, but exquis- 


4litely served ; the company a composite with many attract- 


ive characters, selected by no apparent line of preference, 
—-scientists, literati, special friends of the guest, and the 
school. The first bright, spring day, the balm of lake 
and swelling buds, the melody of breeze and birds, the 
play of sentiment and flush of pride in all the occasion 
signified, made the day memorable. 


ONE-TENTH of the money provided for by the Blair 
bill may be spent, if the State so desires, for normal 
schools and the conduct of teachers’ institutes. This 
means much for the needy sections of our land. We 
chance to know personally of a large and needy district 
that has been striving to provide for a summer institute 
for the enlightenment and enthusiasm of its teachers, and 
has had to abandon the project because of inability to se- 
cure funds. The passage of the Blair bill would give 
seven millions of dollars to the normal school and insti- 
tute life of the country. This is but one of the many 
grand features of the bill. 


PRESIDENT JOHN Eaton, United States ex-Commis- 
sioner of Education, is evidently settling down at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, as fast as the authorities at Washington will 
allow him. His name appears as president in the new 
catalogue just out, which is not a calalogue in the usual 
dry sense, but contains readable descriptions of the in- 
struction in each department, and a most valuable semi- 
centennial address by ex-President Andrews, showing the 
great work done by the college. Dr. Andrews continues 
his invaluable instruction to the junior and senior classes. 
Ohio is to be congratulated that students at Marietta are 
to have a chance to gain some knowledge of the science 
and art of education. 


A Granp Report.—The “high-school question” is 
one which has interested the public from various points of 
view for many years. One phase of this question,—viz., 
the allegation that “the poor support the high schools 
and the rich use them,”—has been taken up by Superin- 
tendent Hinsdale, of the Cleveland public schools. An 
interesting assortment of facts chiefly relating to 
the class of pupils who receive the advantage of high 
schools, forms a valuable feature of his recent annual re- 
port. An inquiry has been instituted as to the streets 
upon which the pupils lived, the occupations of the par- 
ents, and the out-of-school employments of tho pupils. 
The results of these inquiries have been a demonstration, 
so far at least as Cleveland is concerned,—that the ben- 
efits of the high schools, so far from being confined to the 
few and to the rich, are not only well distributed through 
the occupation and well scattered through the localities of 
the city, but that the very great majority of the pupils 
are helping to support themselves by some kind of out-of- 
door employments. 


Summer Scnoors.—The summer schools of pedagogy, 
methods, science, language, etc., has evidently come to 
stay, and as an indication of the good time coming it has 
a significance in which we all rejoice. When the teacher 
can get more rest at no greater expense, and have classic 
associations and delightful social advantages, learning 


more in a, better way than in any other month of the year, 


there is cause for rejoicing. It is also indicative of an 
advance in the science of self-respect that all these schools 
are self-supporting, no State or National appropriation 
being asked or desired. We should consider it several 
points in favor of any teacher who spends half the vaca- 
tion at Chautauqua, Saratoga, Grand Rapids, Oswego, 
Amherst, Harvard, Glens Falls, or elsewhere, studying 
for culture, information, linguistic facility, skill in observ- 
ation, scientific appreciation of the mind, or for the meth- 
ods and principles of teaching. We hope to practice what 
we preach ard taste the luxury of more than one of these 
methods of using the “elegant leisure’’ of the summer 
months. We anticipate a blending of rest, recreation, 
and reveling, science, system and sympathy ; health, help, 
and happiness. It is a professional ‘ boom ” of the right 
kind. There are many of them, but no two that really 
conflict. Each is supreme in itself. Choose either and 
you can make no mistake, if only you will choose the 
others in after-years. 


MEN oF LeE1suRE.—People of elegant leisure are not 
strictly an American product. Our society has its share 
of indolent time-wasters, to be sure, and perhaps idle 
young ladyhood has formed too large a factor in the cen- 
sus of past years. It is the older civilizations that evolve 
the professional gentlemen of ample fortune, who does 
not feel it his duty to trade and make money. But the 
class of men in this country to whom Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge pointed out the “uses and responsibilities of leis- 
ure” is small, and is just beginning to find in our metro- 
politan centers a congenial habitat. To the busy Yankee 
leisure would suggest too many vexing questions in casuis- 
try ever to become otiwm cum dignitate ; though even he 
could imagine what a man of energy, who had not his liv- 
ing to get, might do with unemployed time. Mr. Lodge 
justly insists that the man of leisure, like the son of toil, 
ought to learn to work for some worthy end. Though 
want lay no necessity upon him, he is by no means ex- 
cused from contributing to the common good of society 
and the race. He has no right to be aimless or always 
an amateur. Life offers him a choice of work, but does 
not, as in the case of a poor man, limit that choice to re- 
munerative pursuits. And with this privilege comes the 
responsibility to labor in fields where bread-winners would 
starve. Mr. Lodge had a good case in theory, and illus 
trated its practical side by apt example and forcible ap- 
plication. He then went on to point out some of the 
manifold modes of utilizing leisure, putting foremost the 
wide fields of literature, public education, public charities, 
and politics. In one of these attractive departments of 
intellectual service, a man who joins positiveness of char- 
acter with enthusiasm may find scope for his powers and 
a congenial life of activity, so that he may be able to say 
with Scipio Africanus, “I am never less at leisure than 
when at leisure.” 


Lowetu’s Criticism oF Gray.—The appearance of 
James Russell Lowell's article on the poet Gray, in the 
New Princeton Review for March, suggests his return to 
the field of literary criticism, in which he has no living 
superior. It opens with a masterly review of the stand- 
ards and products of English verse in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that sweeps away a vast amount of pedantry and 
cant with which students of that period have been sur- 
feited. It is not too much to say that the conclusions 
reached are discriminating, while the diction is a model of 
felicitous style. 

The poetry of that period, Mr. Lowell says, lacked the 
imagination and mad abandon through which the eternal 
language and institutions and experiences of humanity 
find expression, and took on a blight of propriety which 
bound the poet with a strait-jacket of temperate, mechan- 
ical precision. The century was a sort of polishing period, 
in which the rugged, passionate verse of earlier years 
erystalized into elegant, tlowing measures, suited to voice 
the discontent of a subsequent age, that holds itself respon- 
sible for the universe. : 

What Lowell says of Dryden, en passant, would repay 
a careful reading of the article before he touches the 
author of the elegy, whom he considers both a genius and 
a dilettante. With true poetic instincts his nature had a 
taint of effeminacy ; and native indolence prevented him 
from achieving the highest for which he yearned. His 


style has playful elegance, though tinged with melancholy, 
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which appears to better advantage in his letters than in 
his verses. Whether original or not, he knew how to 
make a poem ; and the owners of what Gray “ conveyed ” 
would have found it hard to identify their property and 
prove title to it after it had once suffered the Gray- 
change by steeping in his mind and memory. Above all, 
Mr. Lowell values him as a teacher of the science of com- 

ition ; for his writings are a standard of what may be 
called classical English, and belong to a school in which 
are enrolled the great masters of literature. 


AMONG MEN. 


It is a privilege, as well as a duty, to do all in one’s 
power to ennoble the profession in which he is, especially 
if it be the teaching profession, in which security, financial 
reward, and ultimate usefulness depend largely upon pub- 
lie confidence in, and respect for, the fraternity. No pro- 
fession has such need of a high popular estimate of its 
dignity and worth, because everything depends upon the 
cheerful, hearty, generous appropriation of funds by the 
cities and towns. One service within the reach of all is 
to help glorify the men most deserving of honor in the 
ranks. Every nation, event, and profession rests its fame 
on the men it has developed. The multitude knows little 
of any historic event or period except that which is crys- 
tallized in some name, as Alexander, Demosthenes, Caesar. 
Napoleon symbolizes the glory of France to the average 
man, while Washington represents the Revolutionary 
period of our history, and already Grant is coming to be 
the significant name in connection with the late war. 
Where would be the fascination of law but for such names 
as Webster and Choate? Of statesmanship, but for Clay, 
Calhoun, Seward, Sumner, and such leaders? What a 
change would come over the fascination of the presiden- 
tial chair were we to forget that it had been occupied by 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Garfield. ‘The name 
of Huxley is worth more to evolution than a hundred sci- 
entific works thereon. The name of Webster is worth 
more in attracting brilliant men into law than a thousand 
appeals. Horace Mann’s name has been worth infinitely 
more to the cause of education than all he did would have 
been without the halo about his name. 

Our profession has special need of personal leadership, 
of significant names. No one can estimate the value to 
the profession of the way in which Dr. Philbrick’s mem- 
ory was honored by his friends in these columns. What- 
ever may be the political outcome of the movement, the 
cause of education has been advanced by the royally hearty 
endorsement of fourteen hundred of the most prominent 
educators of America, who petitioned for the appointment 
of Pres. E. E. White as Commissioner of Education. 
There is always danger in educational circles of a failure 
on the part of teachers to sound the praises of their lead- 
ers. A man to become prominent is usually forced to take 
some departure, do or say something peculiar or “ new.” 
Teachers instinctively shrink from any changes that imply 
previous error. It is more natural for some of us to 
“check” than “credit” the would-be pedagogical hero 
of the hour. Horace Mann was the best-abused man of 
his day, and there is a gentleman now living, not many 
miles from our office, who protests that he was the worst 
enemy the public school system everhad. ‘Thereare men 
who did not become noticeably prominent for their tears 
when Dr. Philbrick passed away. It butshows the strength 
of human prejudice. Caesar is the one popular figure in 
Roman history, but he was assassinated by those who 
prided themselves on being his friends. . Napoleon is the 
one character in the military glory of France, and yet the 
nation he glorified banished him to death in exile. Grant 
was the military salvation of his country, but the last pub- 
lic act of the political party that loved him most was to 
cheer his defeat. Statesmen, soldiers, chieftains can en- 
dure this, but educators never. Our opportunities for dis- 
tinction are such that we can rise only by positive uni- 
formity of approval. Horace Mann’s distinction, like that 
of Mr. Philbrick, could not have come in the school-room, 
but they linked themselves so closely thereto that they 
exalted the school-room as they were honored. 

Let him who would dignify his profession and awaken 
public enthusiasm over it refrain from conservative criti- 
cism, curb his prejudices, and with constancy and zeal do 
all he can to make a national hero of some educator of 
the day. There is no danger that the wrong man will 


carry off the honor. Exalt as many men as you can, and 
he who rises the highest crown him with the laurel trib- 
utes of the entire profession. Appreciate the philosophy 
of W. T. Harris; the pedagogic research of W. H. Payne; 
the psychological experiments of G. Stanley Hall; the 
pedagogical psychology of S. S. Parr ; the sublime teach- 
ing-sense of John Swett; the clear, broad, philosophic 
thought of Larkin Dunton ; the sound pedagogy of John 
W. Dickinson ; the skill in linking philosophy to practice 
of E. E. White ; the brilliancy of thought and phrase of 
Homer B. Sprague; the magnetic leadership in fresh 
methods of F. W. Parker; the sense and sentiment of E. 
C. Hewett; A. G. Boyden’s power to project methods 
into a thousand schools through graduates; and D. B. 
Hager’s ability to make the profession attractive and ser- 
viceable to mankind. Say the right word, the strong 
word, the hearty word whenever we speak of any one old 
or young who is making a reputation for himself in the 
science or artof teaching. Be prompt to speak warmly and 
discriminatingly of Soldan, Seaver, Sabin, Sheldon, Stone, 
Stevenson, Luce and Hoose, Howland, Holcombe, Hol- 
brook, Hinsdale, Harrington, Blackinton, Bateman, Eaton, 
Dutton, Calkins, Morgan, Marble, Tarbell, Tousley, Tet- 
low, Peaslee, Wright, and Wickersham, and if the man 
you most admire does not rise the highest join promptly 
in praise of whoever most universally commands intelli- 


gent public thought. And if it be no one of your favor- 
ites do not be surprised, for we will be as ready to honor 
Miss Freeman as heartily as President Eliot if she ranks 
him in the service rendered our profession by command- 
ing more universal admiration. 


SUPT. DRAPER’S INAUGURAL. 


Judge Draper’s address at the recent dinner of the Cor- 
nell alumni in New York City may be regarded as his un- 
official inaugural address ; and a happier effort could not 
have been asked. It is no light thing for a man raised to 
the highest official position, educationally, in the largest 
State in the Union, to speak in such a way as to meet the 
expectations of his warmest admirers,—a thing that he 
did with apparent ease. The sentiment to which he re- 
sponded was, “The University and the State.” Better 
than any characterization of ours will be the insertion of a 
few of his sentences, in which he stands by the public 
schools as loyally as any man ever did. Its great signifi- 
cance, also, was in the fact that it was delivered at Cor- 
nell’s greatest gathering of New York’s leaders of thought 


and action. 

“For one, I am going to stand by, foster, and encour- 
age, and I am going to advocate and urge the authority 
and duty of the State to sustain the higher institutions of 
learning. . . . But there is another thing to be said in 
this connection. I have a strong impression upon me that 
the agitation of the high-school question, the fact that 
the field is new and inviting, and the fact that educators 
and communities have vied with each other for leadership 
in the new movement, have served to turn attention away 
from the common schools. To put it in another way, I 
apprehend that the progress of the last twenty or twenty- 
five years has been on the side of the high schools and 
colleges rather than of the common schools, if, indeed, it 
has not temporarily operated to their detriment. I am not 
sure but this should have been expected. If there be any- 
thing in it, however, the matter calls for attention. If 
the colleges and academies progress at any expense to the 
common schools; if there be any force in the suggestion 
of some that more attention is being paid to the liberal 
education of the few than to the general and common ed- 
ucation of the masses; if State aid to academies and col- 
leges does not lend an impulse to the common schools,— 
then we have been reasoning unsoundly or acting unwisely. 
The common schools are to the educational system what 
the base is to the mountain. Your elegant university, 
sitting like a queen upon the hillsides of Tompkins, with 
all her magnificent buildings, her strong faculty, and her 
600 students, her substantial endowment and equipment, 
and her influential alumni, may be a fitting and proper 
capstone to the educational system of the Empire State ; 
but the common schools are the foundations of that sys- 
As an officer of the State, charged with the 
supervision of her common schools, I shall, in my official 
capacity, stand ‘by you according as you demonstrate that 
your contentions and mine have not been fallacious, and 
that the policy of the State has been a wise and whole- 
some one, and according as you, who are among the fav- 
ored of earth’s children, stand by and encourage that army 
of 30,000 common school teachers within our borders in 
the work of uplifting the common school located in every- 
precinct and at every cross-road from Montauk Point to 
the Falls, and according as you help them carry benedic- 


tions and blessings to all the people.” 


THIS AND THAT. 

— Palm Sunday this week. 

— Lord Byron died April 19, 1814. 

— Virginia seceded April 17, 1861. 

— Bulwer-Clayton treaty signed April 19, 1850. 

— Hayti’s independence recognized April 17, 1825. 

— Austrian Netherlands ceded to France April 18, 1797. 

— Minot’s Ledge lighthouse carried away April 16, 1851. 

— Benjamin Franklin died ninety-four years ago next Saturday. 

— How Caesar built his Rhine bridge is carefully studied in 
Latine et Greece. 

— Boston appropriates a million and a half dollars for school 
purposes this year. 

— President Lincoln was shot by J. Wilkes Booth, April 14; 
died April 15, 1865. 

— Habeas Corpus act suspended in Great Britain, the second 
time, April 20, 1798. 

— Wm. Swinton is soon to give the fraternity of teachers a new 
United States History. 

— Rev. James M. Taylor, of Providence, has been chosen pres- 
ident of Vassar College. 

— Superintendent Kelsey’s report of the Nashua schools is one 
of the business-like document we are glad to see. 

— Cleveland has expended six millions of dollars for schools 
sixteen years, an average of $11.10 per pupil a year. 

— Florida oranges, like Delaware peaches, are always best and 
most abundant when the “‘ crop is destroyed by frost.’’ 

— The success of Prof. I. N. Carleton’s Home and Day School 
at Bradford, Maas., will gratify his many friends among the teachers 
of New England. 

— Danger Signals, one of the best books for every teacher to 
read as an inspiration to protect the boys, is by Rev. F. E. Clarke, 
of South Boston. 

— Two millions of dollars of the Blair bill grant may be used 
for school buildings where they are poor and require such aid and 
stimulus for the purpose. 

— The schoolmaster has to insure his life for the protection of 
his family after he is gone. He can hardly hope to accumulate a 
competency out of his ‘‘ reserves.’’ 

— The Brooklyn Magazine will hereafter publish, in full, sermons 
from Beecher and Talmage each month. These will be steno- 
graphically reported, and revised by the authors. 

— Dr. J. H. Vincent, D.D., delivers the commencement day 
address at Lassell Seminary this year, and Dr. Charles W. Cush- 
ing, the former principal, preaches the baccalaureate sermon, 

— Prof. Edwark Tuckerman’s death removes one of the most 
distinguished members of Ambherst’s faculty, butthe scientific world 
will miss one of the most faithful of its botanical enthusiasts. 

— Edwin D. Mead has a course of four lectures on Whittier, 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Emerson. He gives them in Providence, 
R. L, this week and next. Teachers usually profit most from the 
classic presentation of such subjects. 

— Prof. Moses True Brown’s Summer School of Oratory at 7 
Beacon street, Boston, is announced to open July 15 for the study 
of the Delsarte system, using his work,—the Synthetic Philosophy 
of Expression,—now in press. 

— William Henshaw, for twenty years the New England agent 
of D. Appleton & Co., is residing at Wellesley Hills, and at the 
age of 82 is apparently as well preserved as when he knewas many 
New England educators as any other man. 

— The Massachusetts Medical Society had a schoolmasters’ ses- 
sion, Wednesday evening, with a paper by Dr. C. F. Witherington 
upon ‘* The Effect of Military Drill on Boys,’’ with Gen. Hobart 
Moore, Prof. D. A. Sargent, W. C. Collar, R. F. Curtis, as special 
guests. 

— Hon. J. W. Dickinson will make the department of pedagogy 
at Chautauqua unusually inviting this season, aiming to prepare 
teachers and superintendents for better work in all grades of service. 
The courses of lessons in psychology, in the practical applications 
of the principles and methods of teaching, will have all the merit of 
Mr. Dickinson’s philosophy and the Chautauqua spirit and support. 

— Prof. Edwin F. Kimball, of the Chauncy-Hall School, is 
doing admirable service in the lecture-field with experiments with 
alcohol and various liquors illustrating the physiological side of the 
temperance question. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
have command of all the evenings that he can take in connection 
with his school duties. Teachers will do well to hear him when 
opportunity offers. He knows his subject, and how to handle it. 

— The “‘ chestnut’’ is opened. Some one, who claims to know 
why a stale joke or oft repeated story is called a ‘‘ chestnnt,’’ says 
it is an old slang word revived, and originated with a negro minstrel 
company about thirty years ago. The ‘‘ burnt-cork darkies’’ found 
an under-witted fellow who believed he had been cured of rheuma- 
tism by carrying a horse-chestnut in his pocket, and made a deal of 
fun for themselves by getting him to tell over and over again the de- 
tails of the curé, until “‘ horse-chestnut’’ came to be a standing 
jest. The adjective was soon dropped, but *‘ chestnut ’’ was retained 
as a significant name for any waggery that was not fresh. 

— Among the lecturers upon the program of the Concord School 
of Philosophy are: Dante—Prof. Thomas Davidson, of Orange, N. 
J.; Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston; John Albee, of Newcastle, 
N. H.; Prof. T. F. Crane, of Cornell University; Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Bartol, of Boston; Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord; F. B. San- 
born, of Concord; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston. Plato— 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge; Rev. W. R. Alger, of 
Boston, Prof. J, G. Schurman of Cornell; Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, 
of Cambridge, and several lecturers of the Dante course. Dr. 
Harris and Prof. Davidson will each give three lectures. It begins 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


oF AND MODERN 
History. A Text-book for High Schools, 
Seminaries, and Colleges. By P. V.N. Myers, 
A.M., president of Belmont College, O. Cloth, 
740 pages. Boston: Ginn& Co. Price, $1.65. 
It is refreshing to find a master-mind in historic 

literature for the class-room. President Myers 

combines several rare virtues for such work,— 
abundant knowledge, exceptionally successful ex- 
rience, keen appreciation of human nature in 
istoric events, skill in seeing the influence of all 
phases of domestic and public life upon the char- 
acter of men and measures, self-poise in judgment, 
broad view of each historic movement, a bright 
literary air, and graphic descriptive art. With- 
out undue enlargement, the author bas escaped the 
reigning sin of condensing all the life and fervor 
out of his pages. It is entertaining reading from 
beginning to end, with delightfal vistas now and 
then of fields of investigation that he is not ex- 
pected to open. The natural fear that a work so 
entertaining will not have sufficient grip to be ser- 
viceable is at once dispelled when one puts himself 
in the teacher's chair and thinks of a class that 
has studied a book with such maps, typal arrange- 
ments, clear analysis, special tables, ete. There 
is no controversy in the book, and yet the author 
has warm sympathies with certain great lines of 
historic philosophy that will please the friends of, 
without disturbing those of, a different cast of mind. 

He magnifies essentials by making the accidents 

in history serve as adornment merely. We not 

only commend the book for the class-room, but 
advise others to do as we do,—place it near at hand 
as a restful and instructive recreation. 


REAsoN AND REVELATION, HAND In Hann. 
By Rev. Thomas Martin MeWhinney, D.D. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Crown 
Svo, 594 pages; cloth; $1.50. For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The age demands that the best of good sense 
shall be applied in treating of themes which 
touch the relations of time and eternity, and the 
revelation upon which our estimate thereof is 
formed. Dr. MeWhinney has approached his 
themes in a pry «=! manly way. He is loyal 
to the church and the historically accepted truth, 
but not because it is historic, not because of any 
vein of fanaticism or superstition in himself, but 
because he believes sincerely that humanity needs 
it more than aught else for the benefit of all classes 
of society, ia every age and clime. His method 
is not new, though his vigor of thought, freshness 
of illustration, and marshalling of facts make it as 
inviting as though the plan were unique. His pur- 
pose is clearly indicated by the following sentence 
in his introductory pages: 

** Religion is either an absurd and elusive fan- 
tasy or a sublime and reasonable service; the 
Bible, either a book of sacred pretensions or one 
containing a divine revelation; the idea of God, 
either a superstition or a truth; man, an insoluble 
enigma or the creature of Infinite Wisdom ; the 
devil, a non-existent spectre, a horrid monster de- 
fiant of Deity, or a principle incorporated in hu- 
man nature for beneticent purposes by the Crea- 
tor; and finally, Jesus was either an impostor or 
the Messiah.’’ 


Numser Lessons ror SUPPLEMENTARY 
Work Akirumetic, Ninenumbers. Bos- 
ton and New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Price, 72 cents per dozen, or 85 cents per dozen 
by mail or express to any part of the United 
States. 
These admirable lessons furnish easy and practi- 

eal drill examples in the fundamental rules, frac- 
tions, United States money, bills, denominate 
numbers, percentage, proportion, square and cube 
root, and miscellaneons examples. They are not 
intended to take the place of a text-book, but fur- 
nish exercises of such a character that the develop- 
ment of thought in the pupil, and the stimulation 
of interest in arithmetical work are secured. Many 
teachers who wish to assign such supplementary 
work are deterred by the drudgery which neces- 
sarily accompanies it. Many books must be eon- 
sulted for problems to be sclected and placed on 
the board by the teacher, who must see that the 
pupils copy them. By the use of these lessons 
these disadvantages are overcome, and the teacher 
relieved of the drudgery. The problems are ready 
for solution and in the pupils’ hands. The paper 
necessary for the performance of the work accom- 
panies each lesson, with several blank pages in ad- 
dition. Key of Answers, for teachers only. 


Tue BurrerF vies OF THE EASTERN UNITED 
STATES. For the Use of Classes in Zodlogy 
and Private Students. By G. A. French, A.M. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth, 
400 Price, $2.00. 

By the eastern United States, Professor French 
includes the Mississippi valley and all east, both 
north and south, going up the western incline but 
a little way. We have here a normal school man 
in the fields with his net, poison bottle, setting- 
needle, and microscope. Descriptions and explan- 
ations are clear, concise, and valuable. The illus- 
trations illustrate rather than adorn, contrary to 
some theories in such cases. The Accentuated 
List of Butterflies is worth the price of the book 
to some of us, while the Analytical Key for the 
determination of the butterflies of the eastern 
United States is to this science what Gray’s or 
Wood’s Botanical Manual analysis are to botany. 
We fail to see how any naturalist can be without 
this work, which is at once a handbook, as well as 
a scientific treatise. The body of the book is de- 
voted to the stady of the families and sub-families 


Youne Prorte’s History or ENGLAND. 
By George Makepeace Towle. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth, 378 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard have the tact to secure 

men of acknowledged literary skill and established 
reputation for historic taste in this department of 
their business. If there be a more difficult task in 
this line than to present clearly and concisely the 
main facts in the history of England, from the 
Roman conquest to the present time, in 378 pages, 
without squeezing all the life and interest out of it, 
we are yet to hear of it. Think, therefore, of a 
man who deliberately essays to do this in a way to 
delight as well as instruct young people, and at the 
same time philosophizes intelligently upon the 
events and development of social, literary, polit- 
eal, and even religious life. To the credit of Mr. 
Towle, be it said, that he he has done all of these 
difficult things well. The style is attractive for 
the old as well as young; the matter is winnowed 
of all non-essentials except such as are safely ser- 
viceable for interest; the attitude on all leading 
questions is satisfactory ; the illustrations are full- 
page aud numerous; the mechanical work is ad- 
mirably done, so that the young people have access 
to a valuable treasury of English history. 


ATALANTA IN THE South. A Romance. 
By Maud Howe. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Cloth, 345 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Much is expected of a lady, though young, who 
has inherited the philanthropy, literary taste, 
poetic instinct, and self-sacrificing devotion to 
which the daughter of Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
and Julia Ward Howe is entitled. This romance 
has traces of the father’s ardor for suffering 
humanity, and of the mother’s spirit of sacrifice in 
a great cause. These elements are but the flow- 
ering of the plot that deals with dark deeds woven 
mysteriously with a fascinating thread of scenes in 
the drawing-room and studio. Her illustrations 
are few but expressive ; as, for instance, this, which 
to one who has studied the characters,—Robert 
Fenardent and Margaret Ruysdale,—is luminous: 
**He had caught the spirit and the meaning of 
Margaret's mood, as a dark mountain lake reflects 
the image of the maiden moon.’’ Miss Howe 
evidently writes easily, and has so many delicate 
phrases of artistic skill that the public may safely 
anticipate many volumes of well-sustained romance 
from her pen. 

A History or Tapestry, From 
the earliest times to the end of the 18th century. 
By Eugéne Miintz. Translated by Louisa 
Davis. London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. Cloth,400 pp. 
We took this book in hand with a feeling that 

here, at least, was a subject in which we had, and 

could have, no interest; but as we read and stud- 
ed the abundant illustrations, we confess to having 
had our respect for this art and the accompanying 
artisans greatly increased; and we appreciate the 
work that author, translator, and publisher have 
done for a community ignorant of the dignity and 
artistic merit of this household adornment, that has 
come down from peoples who wrought more than 
ten thousand years ago. Other men have labored, 
and we are entered into their labors in more ways 
than we suspect. Our appreciation of certain his- 
toric eras is sufficiently clearer to reward the read- 
ing of the book; indeed, no one designing to be 

conversant with history can afford not to read a 

work that unfolds the historic development of the 

arts and adornments through the ages. 


Eventrut Nicuts Brsie History. 
By Alfred Lee. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 423 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Ingenuity is nowhere more vital to literary 
suceess than in writing upon Bible history and 
philosophy. Itis a perpetual wonder that so many 
authors can handle the Scriptures and the princi- 
ples founded thereon and still find auditors, and 
no writers are more sure of a hearing. Bishop 
Lee has selected upwards of thirty night scenes in 
Bible history, from the promise to Abraham to 
the revelation of that land of which it is said, 
“There shall be no night there.’’ It is a unique 
style that we find here. It starts off in each 
chapter with a reverent attitude toward the Scrip- 
ture incident considered ; it then glides into a sci- 
entific or naturalistic vein, if there be any chance 
for it, and then soars into a clear, spiritual realm. 
There is quite a literal tone to his interpretations, 
a graphic, descriptive style, a practical lesson- 
drawing tendency. 


Toxo.ocy: A Book for Every Woman. 
By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Illustrated. 
Chieago: Sanitary Publishing Co. 372 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

What’s ina name? Everything good, bad, or 
indifferent. Tukology!’’ Whataname! Guess, 
if you can, its meaning. And yet it promises to 
be a name destined to attract an immense circula- 
tion, for a sanitary work intended for women only, 
though we wish the chapters on ventilation, dys- 
pepsia, headache, neuralgia, rheumatism, dietetics, 
medical baths, and Turkish baths, could be sepa- 
rated from the other chapters. It is written by a 
woman for women, with as much delicacy and 
good sense as little shock to modesty, and no ap- 
parent tendency to any vagaries or departure from 
professional methods. 

PLATFORM AND A volume 
in the Clerical Library. New York: A. C, 
Armstrong & Son. Cloth, 286 pp. $1.50. 
Forty-three of the best pulpit and platform 

speakers of England are drafted for extracts from 

sermons and addresses of rare merit, upon seventy- 
five different subjects. It would be difficult to 
gather a greater variety, of better quality, from 
more noted authors in the samespace. ‘Tastes dif- 


of these creatures of beautiful wing. 


fer, and yet he would be hard to please who, as a 


preacher and paster, did not find many things 
within these covers of great value, both for their 
suggestive qualities and their direct, intrinsic 
value. 


Dopp, Mrap & Co., New York, have 
added to their popular series of Tales from Many 
Sources, Volumes VY. and VI., each containing 
seven stories from well-known writers and mar 
azines, including Hugh Conway (Fargus), E. C. G, 
Murray, Mrs. Forester, J. i. Ewing, Temple 
Bar, Belgravia, ete. Price of each, 75 cents, 


JosepH Breck & Sons, of the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 53 North 
Market street, Boston, have issued their Annual 
Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, etc., for the Gar- 
den and Field. It is fully illustrated, and is a 
complete guide for those seeking flowers, shrubs, 
trees, and implements of every variety. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JosepH PENNELL, whose 
clever little book, A Canterbury Pilgrimage, has 
been such a success, have written and illustrated a 
new work entitled Italy From a Tricycle. Itis a 
description of a pilgrimage on three wheels, re- 
cently made by them from Florence to Rome, and 
it will appear in two numbers of The Century, be- 
ginning with March. 


Epear O. Sitver, Esq., General Agent 
of the Normal Musie Course, by John W. Tufts 
and H. E. Holt, has published an admirable series 
of Supplementary Selections in Music for use in 
schools. Price each, 5 cents; per hundred, $3.00. 
They include, ‘‘ Now Thank We All Our God,”’ 
‘*In Memoriam,” Light and Laughing Summer 
Sky,” Prayer for our Country,’”’ ‘‘ May Morn- 
ing,” ‘*Come Away,’’ and ‘‘ The Bird Let 
Loose.’’ ‘These selections are of the choicest char- 
acter, and are furnished at a price so low that they 
are within the reach of all schools. Mr. Silver’s 
address is 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


Dr. TALMAGE’s series of Sermons on 
Marriage, delivered in the Tabernacle, Brooklyn, 
is published in book form. The title of the book 
is The Marriage Ring. It contains the following 
sermons: ‘* Choice of a Wife,’’ ‘*‘ Choice of a 
Husband,”’ ‘‘ Clandestine Marriages,”’ Duties 
of Husbands to Wives,’’ ‘‘ Duties of Wives to 
Husbands,’’ ‘‘ Costumes and Morals,’’ ‘‘ Board- 
ing House vs. Home Life,’’ ‘‘ Plain Talk,’’ ‘‘ Easy 
Divoree,’’ Motherhood,’’ Heredity,’’ ‘* Para- 
disaic Influence of Sisters over Broth- 


J. ers,’’ The Worried Housekeeper,’ The Old 


Folks’ Visit.”’ Funk & Wagnalls, 10-12 Dey 
street, New York, are the authorized publishers. 
The book sells at $1.00. 


Tue Publication Department of the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, have published The Young Folks’ Speaker, 
compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. It contains 
selections designed for children ten years of age 
and younger, furnishing a wide variety of short 
pieces suitable for all kinds of juvenile entertain- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. Mrs. Shoemaker has, 
by her long and successful experience as a teacher 
of reading and elocution, and her natural tastes, 
just the qualifications to fit her to perform the ser- 
vice for the young that she has so well done in the 
collecting of these wisely chosen pieces. We hear- 
tily commend this little speaker to teachers and 
parents who are seeking for such appropriate se- 
lections as it contains, 


CassELL & Co., New York, have ready 
Nos. 7 and 8 of The National Library, edited b 
Prof. Henry Morley, entitled Sermons on the Card, 


esting little volume shows the tenor and effect of 
certain sermons of Latimer, in Cambridge, more 
than three centuries ago (1529 A. D.) No. 8 
contains Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great 
and Julius Cwsar; translated by J. and W. Lang- 
horne; price of each, 10 cents. With this Na- 
tional Library of wisely-chosen books at the mar- 
velously low priee, there is no longer any excuse 
for students to be without a library. 

They have also ready, in ‘‘Cassell’s Rain- 
bow Series of Original Novels,’? Our Sensation 
Novel; price, 25 cents. 


Tue first volume in the series on “ Actors 
and Actresses,’’ which Messrs. Brander Matthews 
and Laurence Hutton have prepared for Messrs. 
Cassell & Company, New York City, will be ready 
for publication within the present month. It is 
devoted |to the Garrick period, and is filled with 
anecdotes of Garrick and his contemporaries, 
culled from all sources,—not only from volumes of 
memoirs and biography, but the files of news- 
papers and magazines and contemporary corre- 
pondence. 

In the ‘‘ Rainbow Series,’’ the same firm will 
publish next a novel by Mrs. Walworth, author 
of ‘‘ The Bar Sinister,’ Without a Blemish,’’ 
ete. The title is, Old Fulkerson’s Clerk, and the 
scene is laid in New York. The story is thor- 
oughly interesting because entirely contempora- 
neous. 


D. Lornrop & Co., Boston, are to pub- 
lish A New Departure For Girls, by Margaret 
Sidney, an authoress of rare qualifications to write 
for young women who are forced to support them- 
selves and need advice. 

April, which D. Lothrop & Co. publish, contains 
on the title-page a graceful quatrain by the popu- 
lar young poet, Frank Dempster Sherman, who, 
in his Peekskill home, is thinking of sending forth 
a volume of his sparkling verses this year. 

Clinton Scollard, whose volume, With Reed and 
Lyre, is now in the press of D. Lothrop & Co., is 
a graduate of Hamilton College, in the class of 


1881. He is about twenty-five years old, and quite 
is season. 


a favorite in Boston literary circles this 


by Hugh Latimer; price, 10 cents. This inter-|\ 


Mrs. Jesse Benton Fremont gives a jolly account 
in the May Wide Awake of the visit to Paris of 
one hundred and twenty-nine young American 
midshipmen. 

Nora Perry has an illustrated ballad, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Cherry Feast,”’ in the May Wide Awake. 
Helen Gray Cone has also a dainty poem, ‘‘ Wool 
Gathering.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, for 
April, 1886, presents a fine portrait of John B. Gough; a 
bi hical and phrenological sketch kindly and appre- 
clatively written accompanies it. ‘“‘ Notes on Science and 
Industry, from the first to the last, is important, instruc. 
tive and entertaining. There is some rather fearless ed- 
itorializing. This sagressive journal is published by that 
reliable house, the Fowler & Wells Co., New York, at 
$2.00 per year, or 20 cents per number. 


— The Magazine of Art for May will contain “ Primrose 
Day,” an article on Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, by George Saintbury, with portraits by Sir Jonn E. 
Millais, R.A., Edgar J. Boehm, R.A.. Daniel Maclise, and 
Harry Furniss ; and a eof Caricatures from Punch, 
by Richard Doyle, John Leech, Charlies Keene, Linley 
Sambourne, and John Tenniel, selected and re-drawn by 
Harry Furniss; and “ An American Collection,” by Chas. 
DeKay. with engravings after Constable, Corot, Albert 
Ryder, A. Dagnan-Bouveret, Eugene Delacroix, and 
J. F. Millet. 

— The April number of the Presbyterian Review, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
contains an extremely interesting article on the Sal 
vation Army by Donald Frazer of London, in which this 
extraordinary religious movement is discussed in a very 
able and str ing manner. Prof. Herrick Johnson con- 
tributes a notab upon the “Silence of Scripture 
as Evidence of its Divine Authority,” and Prof. Francis 
Brown writes of “‘ The Hittites.” 


— The Pulpit Treasury for April is promptly to hand. 
With thie number closes the third year of this incompa- 
able magazine. Its monthly visits have become a neces- 
sity to all its readers, bringing to them a very argosy of 
the wery best things for pastors and Christian workers. 
This number gives the index to the third volume, and its 
admirable array of contributors, topics, and texts is like 
a wonderfully appetizing bill of fare, placed before a 
hungry guest. Every preacher and student should have 
this Treasury. 50; 00; single 
copies, 25 cents. E. B. Treat, publisher, New York 


— The Pansy is an illustrated monthly, containing from 
thirty five to forty pages ot reading matter prepared es- 

cially for the boys and girls. Each month they will be 
ntroduced to some wonderful man or celebrated woman. 
Margaret Sidney furnishing a serial which will run 
through the current year. “‘ Around the Famil none 
a department conducted by Margaret yoyo elps the 
boys and girls to wholesome amusement for home even- 
ings. Thisis only a hint of the contents of the maga- 
zine. The editor. Pansy, aims to make it as uplifting in 
ite influence as the blossom whose name it bears. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


— The Quiver for April opens with an illustrated poem, 
“ The Proud Waves Stayed,” by Geo.8. Outram. The 
usual number of papers of a strictly religious tone go to 
make up the number, and these are alternated with sto- 
ries both long and short. The Quiver stories are a boon 
to careful parents for they eve the young people of the 
family allthe amusement they want, while at the same 
time their moral teaching is unexceptionable. Poetry 
and sketches. fiction and pictures go to make this a par- 
ticularly interesting number. Among the “ Short Ar- 
rews,” is a portrait of Gen. Grant, “a general who hated 
war.” The Quiver has made itself a necessity in every 
Christian household Cassell & Co., New York. 15 cents a 
copy, $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The New England Magazine for March has a varied 
and interesting table of contents. The leading articles 
are: “Along the Kennebec” (illustrated), by ‘or! 8. 
Bicknell; “ ate Sugar Making in Vermont” (illus- 
trated), J.M French, M.D.; Editorial Note on Daniel 
Webster; “‘ Boston University Schoolof Law,” Benjamin 
R. Curtis; “‘ Hon. Edmund Hatch Bennett;” “ The Life 
and Character of Daniel Webster,” Hon. Edward 8. 
Tobey; “* Forty Years of Frontier Life in the Pocomtuck 
Valley,” Hon. George Sheldon; “ Trust” (poem), J. B. 
M. Wright; “ Elizabeth: a Romance of Colonial Days, 
Frances C. Sparhawk: “The Oriole” (a poem), Clinton 
footers; “A Trip Around Cape Ann,” Elizabeth Porter 

ould. 

— The prseiies Magazine begins its fourth volume with 
the April number. ‘om the issuance of its first issue, 
this magazine has commanded an attention that has in- 
creased with each succeeding number, until now it has 
established itself upon a firm basis, and may be classed 
as a literary, and as we are assured by the publishers, a 
financial success. Severalof its discussions have at- 
tracted universal attention, and by the most ingenious 
methods it has succeeded in getting itself talked about 
bmg It is a pleasure to record a fact of this nature, 
since it serves to make more clearly manifest the courage 
and perseverance that are the marked characteristerics 
of the American, and by him utilized as,in this case, to 
advantage. e Brooklyn Magazine, Brooklyn 


— The Homiletic Review for April scores a grand num- 
ber. Prof. E. C. Smyth pf Andover leads off with a dis- 
cussion of “Probation after Death,” from the stand- 
point ofthe “New Theology.” Dr. Howard Crosby re- 

lies to Dr. Herrick Johnson’s powerful article in the 

ecember issue on Prohibition. Prof. Wright of the 
Bib. Sacra discusses “* Modern Criticism inits Relation to 
Christianity, in a very able and discriminating way. 
The sermons are twelve in number, three full and nine 
in outline. The Miscellaneous and Editorial Depart- 
ments are stored with facts, thoughts, suggestions, com- 

risons of views, etc., that cannot failto provea feast of 

at things to the reader in search of information and 
stimulant in relation to the living questions of the day, 
and matters which most concern pastoral life. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York. $3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


— The April number,— which is the second,— of the 
new monthly. The Forum, fully sustains the favorable 
impression which the first number created. The follow- 
ing contents will give an idea of the wide range of impor- 
tant topics covered, and the ability with which all are 
treated: “ The Child and the State,” by David Dudlev 
Field; “ An Smowzer® View of the Labor Question,” 
oak Carnegie; “‘ The Negro in the South,” by Prof. 

oah K. Davis; “ Shall an Eight-hour System be Adopt- 
ed?” by George Gunton; “ Florida,” by Gail Hamilton; 
* What the Roman Catholics Want,” by Monsignor T. 8S. 
Preston; “ How I was Educated,” by Thomas Wentworth 
The Interviewer,” by O. B. Frothingham; 
“ Our Boys on Sunday,” by Elizabeth Cady Stanton; * The 
Ideal Church,” by Prof. David Swing. Mr. Carnegie’s 
paper on the labor question is of especial value at this 
ime. The bold and honest declarations of Monsignor 
Preston as to what the Catholics demand, we commend 
to the careful reading of every lover of our common 
school system. The Forum promises to be a power for 

in this country. The Forum Publishing Co., New 
ork; $5.00 a year. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April contains the 
first of a sextes of articles by the Hon. David A. Wells on 
“An Economic Study of Mexico.” Another most impor- 
tant original article is contributed by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, on the limits and interpretation of the doctrine of 
natural selection, and the position of Mr. Charles Dar 
in respect to the theory of evolution. Miss E. F. Andrews 
recommends “ Botany asa Recreation for Invalids,” at 
once agreeable and salutary. A report of great interest 
is furnished by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, on ‘‘ The Hand- 
work of School Children,” as it was illustrated in an ex- 


hibition recently made by the children of the public 
schools of Yonkers, N. Y. - de Montessus, of the Mete- 


orological Observatory of San Salvador, tells the story of 
the daily earthquakes of Central America, the most 
shaken-up region on the globe. Mr. George K. Kunz de- 
scribes, with as much detail as his space will allow, the 
gems of the very fine and varied collectien in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. The Editor’s Table is 
marked by an article vigorously protesting against the 
intrusion of politics into educational matters, and criti- 
cizing, on the grounds both of fundamental principles 
and expediency, the scheme for appropriating funds 
from the national treasury for the support of schools in 
the several States, which is at present represented by 
the“ Blair Bill.” New York: D, Appleton & Co. Fifty 


cents a number, $5.00 a year. 
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WHY? 


Oh, why did the chimney sweep ? 
And why did the codfish ball ? 

And why, O, why, did the peanut stand ? 
And what makes the evening call ? 

Say, why does the trundle bed spring ? 
And why does the saddle-horse fly ? 

Or what mean cur made the pillow slip ? 
And why do the soap boilers lye ? 

And what made the monkey wrench ? 
Or why should the old mill dam ? 

And whom did the shoemaker strike ? 
And why did the raspberry jam ? 

— Curry Institute. 


Educators in Council. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Essex 
Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Association was held in 
Cobbet School Hall, Lynn, on Friday, April 9. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a. m., by 
L. P. Brickett, of Lynn, president. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Mundy, of Lynn. O. B. 
Stone was chosen secretary pro tem. The report 
of the treasurer was read and accepted, and an 
auditing committee was ordered. The report 
showed a balance of $53.19 in the treasury. Com- 
mittees were appointed : 

On Resolutions,—Mr. Bruce of Lynn, Mr. Hay- 
ward of Salem, Mr. Bergen of Peabody. 

On Nomination of Officers, —Mr. Chase of Lynn, 
Mr. Russell of Lawrence, Mr. Barnes of Peabody. 

Auditing Committee,—Mr. Adams of Newbury- 
port, Mr. Ham of Lynn, Mr. Hayward of Salem. 


The Departmental System. 


The first paper was read by Mr. R. P. Williams, 
of the English High School, Boston ; topic, ‘‘ The 
Departmental System for the Lower Grades.”’ 

Every teacher has some one favorite study. 
The same person may teach many branches well ; 
but a high degree of excellence cannot be expected 
in all branches of the elementary grades. Give a 
teacher a specialty in which they are deeply inter- 
ested and in which they are well-versed, and suc- 
cess is assured. ‘To try to impart instruction, or to 
train well in a subject of no special interest to the 
teacher, is almost certain to be a failure. It is 
slow work to unteach, in manhood, that which was 
erroneously taught in youth. Arithmetic should 
be taught as a science and as an art; and we need 
teachers that are well skilled to do this work 
wisely. Few love this branch of instruction well 
enough to perform it with the highest success. No 
teacher, with several branches to teach each day, 
can present the best ideas on each. Departmental 
work aims to secure such a division of labor as 
will furnish the best methods. In colleges, tech- 
nical and high schools, it has already been gener- 
ally adopted. ‘‘ Know one field well,’’ was Agas- 
siz's motto. Is not this quite as essential for the 
grammar schools as for the higher grades? To 
do one thing eminently well, the mind must be 
trained thoroughly. The tendency is to study 
teaching as a science more than an art. Mr. Wil- 
liams outlined a plan for the introduction of the 
departmental plan in elementary schools. In a 
school of four teachers the system can be readily 
adopted. The influence of excellence in training 
cannot be overestimated. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Bruce, Supt. of Schools of Lynn, said that 
the departmental system has been tried in New 
York, Michigan, Illinois, and California. It is 
not merely a theory. The graded system of in- 
struction already tends too much to uniformity. 
It necessarily demands that all pupils should be 
trained in regular lines. Individuality should be 
regarded. Specialists are apt to demand that the 
work in his department should be done well, with- 
out reference to all other departments of instrue- 
tion. Teachers are human, and would be liable, 
in the departmental plan, to push pupils unwisely. 

Mr. Brewster, Supt. of Schools of Lawrence, 
said, that he believed that in the main the depart- 
mental plan worked well in high schools and col- 
leges ; but in the common schools we must recog- 
nize the family idea, where the bent and tastes of 
each member should be studied. 

Mr. Adams of Newburyport said: A specialist is 
not always the best instructor. The best mathe- 
maticians are not always the best teachers of that 
branch. The aim should be to train the young for 
good citizenship. 

Penmanship. 

Mr. Warren H. Lamson, Director of Penman- 
ship and Drawing, Lynn, gave an illustrated and 
very instructive exercise on ‘‘ Penmanship.’”? He 
advocated the simple, plain American system, and 
illustrated it upon the blackboard with running 
comments upon the methods of teaching it. Mr. 
Lamson, by his ready, artistic skill, made his ex- 
ercise of intense interest to his audience. In the 
matter of movements he advocated free-hand exer- 
cises, giving freedom, ease, and grace in all the 
motions. Holding the pen lightly,—making forms 
in the air,—is good preliminary drill exercise. 
Concert exercises may be conducted by counting, 
thus securing uniformity of speed, and the fixed 
attention of the entire class. Similar drills should 
be given for the formation of both small and cap- 
ital letters. These exercises break up habits of 
stiffness, and give confidence to pupils in their 
copy-book work. In the common eat he rec- 
ommended the standard capitals. In high schools 
it may be well to give a variety of styles. He 


recommended the use of mechanical aids to a lim-| 


ited extent, to help correct faul itions of 
the hand in writing. oan 


Chemistry. 


The concluding paper of the morning session 
was given by Miss Emma L. Crabtree, Shepard 
school, Lynn, on ‘The Importance of the Study 
of Chemistry in the Grammar Schools.”’ 

Natural science demands a place in the upper 
classes of the grammar school. Chemistry is one 
of the most practical subjects. It teaches us how 
to use the elements of nature. It will prevent ac- 
cidents. Before a pupil leaves the grammar schools 
he should know the simple chemicals by name, 
their use,and be able to detect poisonous substances. 
Pure air, pure water, are the essentials of health. 
Chemistry enables young ple, even, to secure 
these important elements. Chemistry tends to lead 
the young to become independent investigators, 
and ultimately discoverers and inventors. A love 
of nature and its study adds new pleasures to life. 
As this paper will appear in THE JOURNAL, we 
give only a few hints suggested by Miss Crabtree. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Business. 


The Committee on Nominations reported through 
the chairman, Mr. Chase of Lynn, the following 
officers : 

Pres.—E. C. Adams, of Newburyport. Vice- 
Pres.—J. Y. Bergen, of Peabody. Treas.—N. 
A. Moulton, Newburyport. Sec.—Fred. Gowen, 
of Haverhill. Councitlors.—I. N. Carleton, of 
Bradford; L. W. Sanborn, of Danvers; Miss 
Caroline E. Batcheldor, of Lynn. 

J. W. Upton, of Peabody, gave an obituary no- 
tiee of Mr. Henry Cummings, of Haverhill, lately 
deceased, and appropriate resolutions were adopted 
and ordered to be placed upon record. 

Mr. Chase of Lynn gave an announcement of 
the meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Bar Harbor, Me., next July. 

The auditors reported tie correctness of the 
treasurer’s report. 

School and Industrial Education. 


Mr. John L. Brewster, Supt. of Schools of 
Lawrence, read an able paper on ‘‘ School and In- 
dustrial Education.’’ In the first place he spoke 
of some of the difficulties attending the system of 
public instruction in Massachusetts. The ‘‘ Hill 
Towns”’ are being depopulated, and the demands 
of this age vary much from those of days past. 
The schools are designed to educate good citizens. 
Right living is the ultimate end of all instruction. 
Any who attempt to promote sectarian schools are 
foes of the best interests of education. Private 
schools are needed for a special class of pupils, but 
any citizen who, because of aristocratic tendencies 
merely, neglects the _— schools, is an enemy 
of the public weal. The public school has its de- 
fects, but its aims are on the right basis and plan. 
He criticised the teachings of some prominent pub- 
lic men, and reviewed the recent writings and ut- 
terances of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, 
Much should be done toward the consolidation of ru- 
ral schools in many parts of the State. The “‘ half- 
time ’’ plan advocated by Mr. Hale has the merit of 
being more economical, but the difficulty with this 
system is that it does not meet the demands of our 
day. The children of the homes of the poor need 
the sunshine of the secular school every working 
day of the year. Inrural sections the “‘ half-time’ 
scheme might succeed, but a large fraction of the 
children of school age in the State are found in 
our large cities. In these places there is no ade- 
quate provision for children who would be turned 
loose into the streets. Rural New England is a 
thing of the past; 75 per cent. of school popula- 
tion are found in large places. In manufacturing 
and commercial centers there is no provision for 
healthful employment. City life is not conducive 
to virtue for the idle. The question for the State 
to consider is what will develop the highest man- 
hood and womanhood for all of its people. The 
school training of the rich and poor should be on 
the same basis and in the same classes. The fit- 
ting of all children for good citizenship demands 
this uniform system of training. Mr. Brewster 
commended sewing and industrial training in 
schools where the population is dense. He would 
shorten the length of the school sessions, and 
abridge the length of school vacations. He out- 
lined a general plan for extending the range of 
school exercises, including music, drawing, and in- 
dustrial training for the afternoon sessions, confin- 
ing the usual ‘‘ book work’’ to the morning ses- 
sions. Idle and time-killing pupils are teacher- 
killers also. 

The Teachers’ Profession. 


The closing address was made by Geo: H. 
Martin, agent of the Massachusetts State d 
of Education, who discussed with signal ability the 
question : ‘‘ How Can a Teacher Become Master 
of His Business?’’ The following isan abstract : 

The teacher should know (1) what the business 
of the teacher is in general; (2) what his particu- 
lar business is in his school or grade; (3) the best 
methods; (4) the best means; (5) the materials 
he has to work upon. 

The first topic,—the knowledge of the business 
of the teacher,—involves: (a) the definition of ed- 
ucation ; (b) the special work of the school in ed- 
ucation; (c) the work of the teacher in school, 
what it is to teach, and what the teacher has to do 
beside teaching. To ascertain these it is neces- 
sary to study children; not as so many “‘ things ”’ 
to be put through a machine-like routine, but as 
beings in process of becoming men, who have got 
to be bread-winners, the heads of families, and 
members of American communities, who have 
powers of body, mind, and will, to be preserved, 
developed, and directed ; and who are influenced 
by other agencies than mere schools. The teach- 
er’s query should be, What can I do to help and 
net to hinder this child in becoming a perfect 
man ? 

Advancing to the second topic,—knowledge of 
the particular work of his school or grade,—the 
teacher should know the abilities, powers, and 


self-control of children of that age, how much to 
expect of them, what motives are strongest, and 
what mistakes are most likely to be made. This 
knowledge should also be broader than of his own 
school or grade, embracing those higher and lower, 
else the teacher gets too mechanival. 

A knowledge of school organization and of the 
history of education grows out of this; also of the 
best use and purpose of the means employed,— 
recitations, text-books, reviews, examinations, ap- 
paratus, etc. 

Under the fifth duty of the teacher the ker 
urged a study of each individual, his peculiarities 
and needs; train up each child in the way he 
should go, for no two go the same way. The ex- 
panding of these ideas contained many valuable 
suggestions and many practical hints to all edu- 
cators. 

Resolutions. 


Mr. Bruce of Lynn, chairman of Committee on 
Resolutions, offered the following which were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to Miss Crab- 
tree, Messrs. Martin, Williams, Lamson, and Brewster, 
for their thoughtful and suggestive addresses before this 
Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be ten- 
dered to the president and other officers of this Associa- 
tion; to the school committee of Lynn for the use of this 
building; to the press of the county for the wide pub- 
lication of this meeting; and to the Boston and Maine 
railroad for courtesies received. 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association. shall try to be in accord with the 
spirit of true progress marking the efforts of educational 
workers throughout the world, by such preparation in 
theory and practice as shall best conduce to desirable re- 
sults, and that one efficient means of such preparation 
is Teachers’ Reading Circles. 

Resolved, That in the death of John D. Philbrick, LL.D., 
and Hon. Henry K. Oliver,we feel,in common with all Mas- 
sachusetts teachers, that two of America’s foremost edu- 
cators have gone to their reward, and that their life ser- 
vices should be an encouragement to all teachers. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Middle- 
sex Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Association was called 
to order at Lowell, Friday, April 9, Prest. G. H. 
Conley in the chair. 

‘*The Teaching of Language’’ seemed to be 
the theme of all papers. In opening the regular 
exercises, 


Supt. H. W. Whittemore, of Waltham, 


said that in the educational world of to-day there 
was no subject, taken in all its phases, which so 
commands the attention of the teaching fraternity 
as the subject of ‘‘ Language,’’ that paradise of 
the human race ; and in no one subject is there so 
much dissatisfaction among teachers of all grades 
with the results obtained. It is a fact that cannot 
be successfully refuted that our pupils cannot read 
in the true sense, nor write, nor speak correctly. 
Grammar teachers complain of primary teachers, 
primary teachers of home influences, high school 
teachers of grammar, and college professors of 
our high schools. The garden of Eden has not 
been found, and men continue to speculate upon 
its location, and teachers continue to make bricks 
without straw. 


Prin. Samuel Bement, of Lowell, 


next read a paper on ‘‘ Common Schools and their 
Course of Study.’’ He presented his views in 
favor of pruning from the study of arithmetic and 
other school studies some of their abstruse and un- 
important branches, and devoting more attention 
to composition and other important branches of an 
education. The course of arithmetical studies at 
present is such that after nine years’ pursuit of it, 
a half-knowledge of it, or fifty per cent., is all that 
is required for admission to our high school. 


Prin. G. E. Gay, of Malden, 


spoke of the general aims and methods of high 
school language work; distributing among the 
members of the Association a synopsis of the lan- 
guage course in the Malden High School. We 
hope to present this to our readers at a later date. 


Prin. W. U. Lambert, Fall River, 
speaking on the same subject, said: Language 
is the instrument of thought,—it is thought 
itself symbolized ; and since capacity for thought 
and thought-expression is the measure of intel- 
lectual power, and an important factor in de- 
termining character, it follows that all studies 
should lead up to language, and should have their 
issue in this. It is proper to assume that the 
pupil, on entering the secondary school, has a fair 
knowledge of grammar; he is then ready for the 
study of the right rendering of sentences with re- 
spect to adjuncts, and the more artistic and effect- 
ive construction of propositions. ‘Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the study of rhetoric ; the end 
being, not simply to gain a knowledge of its theo- 
ries and principles, which lead merely to barren 
criticism, but by a constant practice in the appli- 
cation of its laws, to acquire a skill and readiness 
in composition. Composition-writing, like any 
other study, should be pursued as a class exercise, 
each pupil, under the immediate guidance of the 
teacher, working out the topics of instruction. 
Expression presupposes knowledge. If the mind 
has no material upon which to act, there can be 
no thought, and hence no expression. Facts, or 
ideas, thought, expression, is the order. The first 
wanting, the others fail perforce. 

Parallel with the study of rhetoric, and begin- 
ning with the entrance of the pupil into the high 
school, should be pursued a course in the reading 
of English classics. The end to be gained is three- | 
fold: (1) To give the pupil an acquaintance with 
the best writers; (2) to create in the pupil an abil- 
ity to discover and appreciate beauties of style and 
felicities of expression, and thereby, by imitation, 
to improve his own skill in composition ; and (3) 


to form a taste for good reading, which shall form | 
a part of the pupils’ equipment on leaving school, 


and which shall fit him for the enjoyment of what 
Carlyle calls the ‘‘ university of modern times,” a 
collection of good books. 

Another valuable exercise in the way of lan- 

training is the memorizing of selections 
rom English prose and verse. In this phase of 
school-work we are behind any other nation in 
the world which makes any pretense to a system 
of education. All of the most famous minor 
poems, and typical and noted passages from the 
great poems and prose works of our celebrated 
English and American writers, should be made a 
part of the memory treasures of every boy and girl 
who leaves school. Verse-making, formerly so 
insisted on by the English schoolmasters in teach- 
ing Latin, may be made a valuable exercise for 
enlarging the vocabulary and developing the 
power of expression in English. 

The ends to be held in view in teaching Latin 
in the high school are : ly To teach a knowledge 
of the etymology of English words; (2) to enl 
the vocabulary; and (3) to 
pupil in the art of composition. ‘‘ The ultimate 
end of the study of the classics is to make the 
learner an artist in words and a conscious master 
of his own tongue.”’ 


Principal W. E. Hatch, of Haverhill, 


advocated that good books, filled with the best our 
country has op should be kept before the 
pupil, and a kindly supervision of the class of liter- 
ature read by the young should be exercised. The 
use of slang and the perusal of bad books have 
much to do with the deterioration of the pupils’ 
language, and the elimination of these from the 
environment of the pupil is a long step in the right 
direction. 

A brief discussion on the subjects presented was 
participated in by Mr. Prince of the State Board 
of Education, and Professor Tweed of Cambridge. 


Principal C. W. Burbank, of Lowell, 
opened the afternoon session with a 


per on “‘ Ists and Isms of Educational Reform. 


He first traced the methods of educators from the 
earliest Each has vaunted his own scheme 
as the only one likely to increase the knowledge 
of the world. In the early history of our country 
most of the ideas of educators were derived from 
England ; but as the science of education advanced 
the theories held in other countries were invyesti- 
gated and the best culled for use in the training of 
the youth of our land, It is questioned by many 
if the education now obtained by the pupils of the 
public school is not assisting in developing the 
materialism of the age, rather than increasing the 
respect which was formerly and should be held for 
religion. 

As to industrial training, he said: ‘‘ When we 
come to study the general tone and bearing of 
Young America toward society, and his relations 
to the various industries and enterprises which 
ought soon to engross his attention, we may dis- 
cover important and complex problems, which the 
introduction of the trowel, the jack-plane, and the 
goose to our school system will by no means solve, 
or even simplify.”’ He believed that the child 
might not object to getting a smattering of a few 
trades, but would never consent to serve an appren- 
ticeship in the good old-fashioned way. The cur- 
riculum is already overburdened. Why should we 
increase the weight ? We may be told that the 
addition of varied employments increase the ability 
to accomplish ; but we have already been gorged 
with that medicine. In conclusion he warned all 
to take the best from all isms and ists, and to utter 
them in good plain English terms. 

Prof. A. C. Boyden, of Bridgewater, 


addressed the convention upon the subject of teach- 
ing history. He insisted that history was not a 
mere series of events, but the story of the develop- 
ment of a people. He suggested that the first les- 
sons in history be to teach the scholar the true 
meaning of the study, and present to him a picture 
of the past in contrast with the present. The 
study of history is designed to fit one for the duties 
of citizenship; therefore it should be so studied as 
to show the relation of cause and effect, and not in 
chronological order. For instance, the history of 
slavery or the tariff in the United States should 
be studied by itself in cause and effect. The true 
historic method should encourage a spirit of indi- 
vidual research, so that the lessonss be studied, 
not from one book, but from several. 
Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Cambridge, 

gave an interesting talk on the methods by which 
all studies may be made to contribute to facility 
and accuracy of expression. He believed that not 
so much critical accuracy as facility of expression 
was to be sought, and that this facility was to be 
acquired by constant practice. This practice should 
be under never-failing watch and correction, though 


the pupil must not be made to feel that he is under 


a grammatical detective, for this induces a hesitat- 
ing utterance. 
Dr. John B. Moran. 


The closing address was by Dr. John B. Moran, 
Instructor in Hygiene in the Boston schools, who 
spoke upon that subject, giving very good advice. 

e said, among other things, that the curriculum 
would never be complete until a graduate course 


of calisthenics was provided throughout the school. 


Officers Elected. 


Atthe business session the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

Pres.—H. W. Whittemore, of Waltham. 

Vice-Prests.—G. T. Fletcher, of Marlborough ; 
A. 8S. Harwood, of Newton; Miss Ellen Hyde, of 
South Framingham; George W. Howe, of Low- 
ell; John S. Hayes, of Somerville. 

Ex. Com.—Hi. C. Parker, of Somerville; G. E. 
Nichols, of Somerville; Cora A. Hill, of Malden ; 
Mary E. Stone, of Lowell ; B. W. Drake, of 
Waltham. 

Sec. and Treas.—Charles W. Morey, of Lowell, 


The session closed at 4.30, 
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TEACHERS. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE MASS. ASSOCIATION, 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Classical and High School 
‘Teachers was held on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, April 9 and 10, in the roous of the Latin 
school, Warren Avenue, Boston. The finest of 
fine weather prevailed during both days of the ses- 
sion, the attendance was large, the papers and dis- 
cussions able, and the interest in the meeting great. 
Mr. John Tetlow, of the Girls’ High and Latin 
School, president of the Association, presided 
throughout the session; and Mr. W. F. Bradbury, 
of Cambridge High and Latin School, acted as re- 
cording secretary. 

The first session of the meeting opened promptly 
at 9.30, on Friday morning, with the usual reports 
from the secretary and treasurer. 

ITistory. 

Miss Katharine Comans, of Wellesley College. 
read a paper upon ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History.”’ 

History, said the essayist, is the study of human 
experience. It enables us to apprehend contem- 
poraneous life, to rightly estimate the value and 

robable influence of men, movements, and events. 

t discloses the great moral force ever manifesting 
itself through events ; it gives confidence in the 
progress of the human race, in the providence of 
God. The results to be attained are: (1) An 
eager interest in the study of history; (2) a clear 
outline of the periods selected for study; (3) some 
comprehension of the deep lessons involved. The 

meral defects of high school training are: (1) 
Flarried work; (2) too great prominence given to 
memorizing dates and details; (3) the unwise use 
of text-books. The excessive demand upon the 
memory is often so great that the study of history 
is made drudgery. The graphic presentation of 
the historic outline on the blackboard will secure 
a better result with less effort. This outline should 
be filled out by more or less formal lectures on the 
part of the teacher, and readings on the part of 
the student from one or more of the best author- 
ities. Accurate information and thorough compre- 
hension will be secured by subsequent queries and 
discussion. Historical maps, pictures, casts, and 
antiquities, and the original authorities, will be 
found valuable accessories. 

The discussion of the subject which followed was 
shared in by Mr. Waterhouse of Boston, who 

ke of the “‘ topical’? system; Mr. Howell of 

arvard, Mr. Goodrich of Salem, and others. 


Industrial Education. 

The second paper was read by Mr. Albert P. 
Marble, Supt. of Schools in Worcester, upon ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Education.”’ He said: 

The school system is being loaded year by year 
with new studies and greater expenses. Every 

roject of reform seeks a place in the curriculum. 

t is time to apply the brakes, or there will be a 
smash. Manual training now seeks a place in the 
system, not for teaching useful trades, but as a 
necessary part of any complete education. If all 
pupils are interested in this, as all must be if it is 
a necessary part of education, then either the num- 
ber of schools willjbe doubled, or one-half or less of 
the present studies must be given up. Manual 
training is advocated on the false assumptions that 
the pablic schools are responsible for all the evils 
of society ; that the system of education heretofore 
pursued is a failure; and that manual training is 
the all-sufficient remedy of all social evils, if only 
it ean be firmly fixed in the public school curric- 
ulum. All these positions are untenable. Public 
schools have only a limited responsibility. They 
have ormed their part well. The sphere of 
the school is intellectual training. To add to the 
proper work of schools the whole of moral train- 
ing, and then to superadd a thorough preparation 
for the business of life, is to cripple the school in 
its appropriate sphere, and to fail in the impossi- 
ble labor thus to be assigned. That truth cannot 
be discovered, nor benevolence and Christianity 
flourish, without mannal training, seems absurd. 
In the present advocacy of this training intellectual 
power is denied, except as it is derived through 
matter. This is the grossest materialism. 

The chief speaker iu the discussion which fol- 
lowed was Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent 
of Boston public schools, who denied that it was 
necessary to knock down or remove anything in 
order to introduce manual education, but said that 
all could go on harmoniously together. 

Study of English. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, of the Berkeley School, pre- 
sented the next paper, on the subject of *‘ English 
in Preparatory Schools.’’ The speaker rejoiced 
that there is English required in the pre ry 
schools, but thought that the present requirements 
of Harvard ou this point were excessive. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
Bookkeeping. 

The first on the program for Friday afternoon 
was a ‘‘ Class Exercise in Bookkeeping,’’ conducted 
by Mr. George E. Gay, of the Malden high school. 

As bookkeeping is to be taught in high schools, 
the essayist said, it should be so managed as to se- 
cure the best possible results in mental training 
and in practical knowledge of the subject. The 
first result is to be obtained by such methods of 
instruction as will lead to vigorous, independent 
thought ; the second, by long-continued practice 
in writing up in proper form supposed business 
transactions. ‘The pupil should see from the be- 
Ginaing what his accounts ought to show him. 

very set of books should declare to their owner 
all resources and liabilities, write all losses and 
gains, and the sources from which they have 
sprung. With this clearly before his mind, he 
must be taught to adapt his records to the nature 
of his business. The best transactions for prac- 


text-book, supply him with money, merchandise, 
a bank pass-book, record books, etc., and set him 
up in business. (The details of the ‘‘ actual busi- 
ness’’ were here illustrated at length by a class 
from Mr. Gay’s school.) No other method makes 
the subject so real and attractive, or impresses the 
details so indelibly on the mind. In connection 
with bookkeeping should be taught penmanship, 
commercial arithmetic, and the more common ap- 
plications of commercial law. 
Ancient Monuments. 


A series of three short papers without discussion 
followed, the first being a very interesting account 
of ‘* The Great Tripod at Delphi’ (Herodotus, 
IX., 81), by Mr. Wm. C. Lawton, of Cambridge. 
Mr. Lawton defined his paper as an illustration of 
the manner in which the study of ancient monu- 
ments and the reading of classical authors may aid 
each other. A broken bronze column, some eight- 
een feet high, formed of three serpents intertwined, 
which is now standing on the side of the ancient 
hippodrome in Constantinople, was first described. 
The inscription, discovered a few years ago by 
digging out the base, is a list of thirty-one Greek 
States, dedicating this gift to Apollo. 

A series of quotations from Greek authors was 
then given, proving that after the great victory 
over Xerxes’ army, in 479 B. C., thirty-one 
Greek cities joined in setting up at Delphi a 
** volden tripod standing on a three-headed snake ;”’ 
that the golden part was stolen a century later, 
the standard carried off by Constantine to his eap- 
ital and set up in the Hippodrome. The differ- 
ence between the Spartan alphabet of the inscrip- 
tion and the ordinary Greek letters was pointed 
out, and the paper closed with a brief discussion 
of the probable. form of the monument when 
entire. 

American History. 

Mr. G. W. Rollins, of the Boston Latin School, 
followed with a paper on ‘‘ American History 
in Preparatory Schools.’’? He held that boys should 
be fitted for the work now done in the college on 
this topic, by giving them a knowledge of the chief 
events since 1765, of the lives of those who have 
been prominent in shaping the affairs of the Nat- 
tion in the last century and a quarter, of the de- 
velopment of the nation’s activities, and of some 
of the easily understood economic problems that 
have called for solution. This the preparatory 
schools have time for and can effect by the serious 
study of a book like Professor Johnston’s History 
of the United States, which is written on the prin- 
ciple that the typical school-boy must get his polit- 
ical, economic, and financial education from his 
school history of the United States, if he is to get 


it at all. 
English Literature. 


The third of this series was a remarkably bright 
and sensible paper by Miss Caroline E. Swift, of 
the Medford High School, on ‘* English Litera- 
ture in High Schools.’’ She held that the facts 
of an author’s life are valuable, chiefly, as they 
throw light on the meaning of his works, and to 
get at this meaning must always be the Mecca of 
our desires. In the effort to lead the scholar to 
think for himself, ‘‘to search for his knowledge 
as for hid treasure,’ there is no stumbling block 
of such dire weight and magnitude in the teachers’ 
path as the annotated editions of authors now so 
commonly used in our schools. In support of this 
last position Miss Swift gave many amusing exam- 
ples from books on literature in use in our schools, 
which were greeted with much laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Preparatory Schools,—Optional Examinations. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by Mr. 
Moses Merrill, of the Boston Latin School, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Effect on Preparatory Schools of 
Optional Examinations for Admission to College.”’ 

The essayist gave an outline of the origin and 
growth of the optional or elective system in our 
colleges, and its introduction into the preparatory 
schools. It was shown that all colleges had grad- 
ually extended it, until at Harvard,—the most pro- 
gressive college in this respect,—electives were 
offered to all the classes, covering almost the entire 
course of study ; that this privilege in our colleges 
had hardly kept pace, during the last fifty years, 
with the increased requisitions and age of candi- 
dates for admission to college. Harvard had also 
permitted, for seven or eight years past, a certain 
degree of option in the requirements for admission. 
This change was a marked, but not a radical, one. 
It was promptly accepted by those schools which 
send graduates to that college, without inconven- 
ience or increased expenditure; and they seem to 
have met, successfully, the demands made by the 
change. But a plan proposed by Harvard two 
years ago, and approved by a large number of per- 
sons interested in higher education, was a radical 
change, and would produce serious results in the 
preparatory schools. This plan, which permitted 
the rejection of Greek, and demanded only a slight 
knowledge of Latin,—considerably less than the 
present minimum requirements,—would be open- 
ing the door to options limited only by the subjects, 
already very numerous and still increasing, which 
might enter into courses of instruction. It would 
necessitate a selection of studies at a very early 
age, or a selection of a school which offered the 
most desirable course. The immediate effect of 
the proposed change would be to increase the teach- 
ing force and the expense. While the enlarged 
range of subjeets would seem, at first sight, to be 
for the advantage of the highschools and make 
them all preparatory schools with less trouble than 
at present, the change would in reality tend to 
make the course narrower than it is now and as 
strictly prescribed. No town, and very few cities, 
would arrange a course of study for colleges to 
meet the wishes and selection of a few, and disre- 
gard the needs of the majority who do not care to 
go to college. This would tend to centralization 


urged that the course should be fixed, though lib- 
eral, for the reasons that young pupils cannot 
judge for themselves in this matter, and, with very 
few exceptions, can parents and teachers decide con- 
clusively for pupils so young. 

The essayist believed that the preparatory school 
in an extended course of education should be 
mainly for training and development; and he be- 
lieved that the present prescribed course, with its 
wider range of subjects than formerly, and the 
slight degree of option allowed, was, in the main, 
the best adapted for this purpose. If it could be 
demonstrated, either by argument or by experience, 
that this course, radically modified or wholly 
changed, would produce results as effective, he 
thought he had no prejudices to overcome, and 
was ready to accept the alternative. The greatest 
good for all, and not for a part only, was the 
thing to be desired. All the changes thus far 
made have produced changes in methods of in- 
struction and in the acquisition of knowledge. In 
the opinion of many this result has not been in the 
direction of clear and profound scholarship. But 
the changes have been demanded by the sentiment 
of the times as more useful and practical, and, 
therefore, greatly to be preferred. 


Discussion. 


This paper by Mr. Merrill lead to a very inter- 
esting discussion. 

Dr. Bancroft of Phillips Academy (Andover) 
thought that optional examinations did much to 
relieve the private tutor and the very large schools 
where it was necessary to form separate sections ; 
but the middle schools were sure to suffer because 
of increased burdens, unwise choice on the part of 
pupils, and consequent, frequent changes on their 
part which would prove very confusing. 

President Eliot of Harvard said that he agreed 
with the essayist as to the present liberal drift of 
colleges and universities, not only in this country, 
but in England. He also agreed heartily with 
what he had said about the injudicious abuse of 
Greek and Latin, which had gotten mixed up with 
the topic. These languages were not to be con- 
demned wholesale. The question was, if some 
other topic, German for example, were not best 
for some minds, just as Greek and Latin were best 
for some other minds. He held, however, that 
electives in studies did not lead to superficiality at 
all, as had been suggested, but rather the reverse. 
Although the elective system obliged provision on 
the part of the college of a great variety of in- 
struction and instructors, yet it is now impossible 
for any Harvard student to take as heterogeneous 
a course as was prescribed for the student thirty 
years ago. The problem of the effect of college 
option on secondary schools was one of the most 
important and interesting that the speaker had to 
consider ; but he took a more hopeful view of the 
matter than the essayist had done. Optional 
studies at college, in his opinion, would do away 
with a much more serious option, which must be 
decided by or for the boy, under existing systems, 
much too early in life. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


Business. 


At the concluding session of the Association, 
Saturday morning, Mr. Elbridge Smith, of the 
Dorchester High School, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, reported the following list 
of officers, who were unanimously elected : 

President—John Tetlow, of Boston Girls’ High 
and Latin School. 

Vice-Presidents—Charles M. Clay, of Roxbury 
High School ; J.W. MaeDonald, of Stoneham High 
School; Samuel Thurber, Milton Academy. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge Latin School. 

Corresponding Secretary—Byron Groce, Boston 
Latin School. 

A lengthy discussion then ensued upon the subject 
of a resolution, which was giana tint year, but 
failed then to pass: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association a 
State tax of one-half mill, assessed on all taxable 
property, and redistributed in proportion to school 
population, would tend to equalize the burdens of 
education, and benefit the cause. 

This was finally amended by striking out the 
phrase of one-half mill, and as thus amended the 
resolution was passed with no dissenting votes. 


The Preparatory Schools and the Colleges. 


Mr. Wm. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, 
then presented the report of the committee, ap- 
pointed by the association, on ‘‘ Co-operation be- 
tween the Teachers of Preparatory Schools and 
the Faculties of Colleges.’’ He stated that the 
committee in question (consisting of Mr. John 
Tetlow, Mr. Wr. C. Collar, and Mr. R. Greene 
Huling of Fitchburg), after conference with sevy- 
eral college presidents, decided to call a meet- 
ing of representatives from all the New England 
colleges and about twenty-five prominent principals 
of pregenntons schools; and such meeting was held 
in Boston in October last. The proposal met with 
the hearty concurrence of all addressed on the sub- 
ject, and on assembling and after interesting and 
valuable discussions, it was decided to forma per- 
manent organization. 

They also appointed a committee of three (Dr. 
Bancroft, Mr. Collar, and Mr. Tetlow) to lay 
before the Association of New England Colleges, 
which met at Dartmouth College in the latter 
part of the same month, certain resolutions 
adopted by the convention relating to existing 
requirements for admission to college, and suggest- 
ing the appointment by the colleges of an examin- 
ing board, which should be a permanent commis- 
sion, empowered to regulate the whole matter of 
examinations for entrance to college. The result 


of the pom rs at Dartmouth was that thirteen 
colleges uni 


in the establishment of a commis- 


action of the commission, Delegates, or more 
properly members of that commission, have been 
appointed by the colleges and are now in session 
at Cambridge. Their first work is to bring 
about, if possible, a greater degree of uniformity 
in admission requirements, and to arrange for 
identical examination papers upon common require- 
ments. It is hoped and believed that the com- 
mission will go further and essentially alter the 
principles of admission requirements, substituting a 
qualitative for a quantitative examination, making 
* cram’’ simply impossible, and leaving the teacher 
free to follow out his own methods, only asking 
that he produce certain results, and that his pupils 
show ability to do something rather than to repeat 
something. 

The Association then voted that the report of the 
committee be accepted and the committee dis- 
charged with the hearty thanks of the Association. 

Closing Papers. 

Dr. Wm. G. Farlow, of Harvard College, then 
read a paper upon the ‘‘ Teaching of Science”’ 
(see Popular Science Monthly for March, 1886), the 
original article being read only in part and supple- 
mented by remarks upon the Teaching of Science 
in High Schools. 

Miss Helen Magill, of the Howard Collegiate 
Institute, West Bridgewater, then considered the 
question, ‘‘ To what extent are conversational ex- 
ercises in Latin and Greek of value in elementary 
instruction ”’ This was followed by an interesting 
discussion, after which the meeting of the assoc 
ation adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, GkO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—President Pickard of Iowa Univer- 
sity delivered the sixth lecture of the Peoria High 
School Course, on the 19th of March. His sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ Whatand How Shall we Read ?”’ Two 
more lectures will complete the course,—one will 
be delivered by Dr. Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity, and one by Bishop Seymour of Springfield. 

There has been a great demand for Bishop 
Spaulding’s address, delivered before the Central 
Illinois Teachers’ Association. Word comes from 
the extreme East asking for information, and say- 
ing, Il am considerably interested to know the 
contents of the address.”’ It isa great pity that 
the Lishop’s earnestness and eloquence cannot ac- 
company the printed page. 

Supt. Oldfather of Knox Co. will hold a two 
weeks’ institute, beginning Aug. 2. Supt. An- 
drews of Oakland School, Chicago, Supt. Steele 
of Galesburg, and the writer, are among the in- 
structors. 

The new high-school building at Rockford is al- 
ready occupied, and Principal Smith feels quite at 
home. 

The Pekin high school is doing some excellent 
literary work through its literary societies. The 
Irving society lately devoted the day to Whit- 
tier. The programs are published in the daily 
papers, and are a credit to the school. 

C, QO. Seudder, formerly of Dixon, is doing his 
first year’s work as superintendent of schools with 
marked success. 

Supt. A. J. Smith, of Sangamon Co., some 
time ago issued a circular to his teachers concern- 
ing institutes and central examinations. From 
this circular we quote the following paragraph : 
** Each teacher should assist in making local insti- 
tute work a means of educating the people up to 
a proper appreciation of the trials, anxieties, and 
successes of the calling, and of offering such en- 
couragement to all teachers as shall make their 
efforts successful. ‘Teachers who find themselves 
embarrassed ; who do not know how to meet and 
overcome some difficulty; whose efforts do not 
meet the approval of their patrons, should in 
good faith and sincerity consult with those whose 
work is acceptable. By helping, and being helped ; 
by encouraging, and being encouraged; by mak- 
ing uniform and joint efforts, the great work is 
pushed forward successfully, and the common 
schools, as a system, return more than the equiv- 
alent of the citizens’ taxes.’’ 

Missouri.—At the last meeting of the School 
Board of St. Joseph, at which all the members 
were present, E. b, Neely was unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year. ‘This is the twenty- 
third time Prof. Neely has been elected as Super- 
intendent of the public schools of St. Joseph. 
Indeed, he organized the public-school system of 
the [city, and has had charge of it continuously 
ever since. To his energy and high abilities as an 
educator are the people of St. Joseph indebted for 
the splendid schools they now have. They will 
compare favorably with any schools in the coun- 
try, and are kept constantly abreast of the times 
in all the modern methods that have proven suc- 
cessful. The school board did themselves credit 
by reélecting Professor Neely, and have performed 
an act of simple justice to so able and faithful an 
educator.—St. Joseph Daily Journal. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

NEw YorkK.—Tne Industrial Edifeation Asso: 
ciation of New York City is one of the live organ- 
izations, with Gen. Alex. S. Webb as president, 
and William E. Dodge as vice-president. Of the 
movement the Observer says: In this very literary 
age there is danger that book learning may be 
pushed at the expense of needed training in me- 
chanical industries and practical arts. Hitherto 
this danger has been recognized virtually only in 
measure, and that principally by private individ- 
uals and associations. Some day we shall doubt- 
less see a department for the training of the hand 
as well as the head in connection with the public 
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schools of our large cities. But there is much work 
to be done before that point will be reached. We 
notice, therefore, with satisfaction, the recent in- 
dustrial exhibition. In this has been displayed 
the practical handiwork of children in different 

rts of the country: fancy and plain needle-work, 
school-made bread and cake, free-hand drawing, 
repoussé work in brass, household brushes, — the 
latter made by the crippled boys in the Thirty-fifth 
street Lodging House,—and other specimens of 
youthful achievement. All thissavors of the most 
practical benevolence and soundest economy. Such 
are the demands of our trade unions that but few 
apprentices are permitted in any workshop. Other 
means must, therefore, be afforded our American 
youth for becoming familiar with the higher 
branches of industrial art. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Onto.—The Ashtabula Co. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convened in Ashtabula on the 10thinst. The 
following persons did valuable work: J. D. Me- 
Calmont, F. G. Waters, Miss Mattie Burrias, Miss 
E. Morgan, Professor Webster, and Supt. I. M. 
Clemens. 

The last monthly report of the Wadsworth pub- 
lie schools gives a creditable showing for the 
schools. The number of cases of tardiness is less 
than half of that of the corresponding month of 
last year. There is also a marked increase of per- 
centage of attendance. Supt. Powell is rapidly 
bringing the Wadsworth schools to the front. 

In connection with the summer normal school, 


conducted by Mr. M. F. Andrew, at Lucasville, |g 


there will be an institute of one week, beginning 
May 3. Mr. Andrew has engaged John Ogden, 
of Washington, D. C., for the week. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The American Histore 
ical Association meets in hte gr ome D. C., 
April 27-9. Mr. George Bancroft, the president, 
will make the opening address. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— In answer to a call for a meeting of the teach- 
ers of New Hampshire interested in the formation 
of a club for social and professional purposes, a 
good number of gentlemen met at Concord on the 
evening of April 2, After supper was disposed of 
an organization was effected, and the following 
officers were elected of the ‘Teachers’ Club of New 
Hampshire’? : Prest.—Hon, J. W. Patterson, 
State Superintendent; Cor. Sec.—W. A. Robin- 
son, of Franklin; Rec. Sec.—Prof. Isaac Walker, 
of Pembroke. The next meeting will be held at 


| the same ay the last of May, when a om 
supper will be secured and the question, ‘‘ The 
Town System of Schools,’’ will be discussed by 
members of the club and the invited guests. 
Teachers of both sexes are invited to become mem- 
bers of the club, and to be present at the meeting. 
— Miss Maria Woods, of Concord, has given a 
$1,000 scholarship to the Chandler Scientific De- 
partment of Dartmouth College. 


VERMONT. 

— A pleasant call from Prof. Hardy of St. Johns- 
bury Academy, last week. That school, under the 
management of Prof. Putney and his able assist- 
ants, is enjoying a very liberal patronage. Some 
300 students are now in attendance. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— The manual of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction has just been issued for 1886. In 
addition to the lists of officers and members, and 
Constitution, it contains the outline of work laid 
down for the Teachers’ Reading Circle by the 
directors. Prof. Andrews treats of history; Dr. 
Morgan, of pedagogy; Mr. Sawin, of geography ; 
Mr. Russell, of language ; Prof. Wilson, of science ; 
and Miss Doyle, of literature. 

— Redmond Library is to receive a large gift of 
valuable books by the bequest of the late Judge 
Emott of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

— Hon. H. H. Fay and Mr. H. B. Tompkins 
are the committee on the part of the library to 
receive the books. 

— Rev. Dr. Bodine, president of Kenyon Col- 
lege, is holding a aides mission service at 
race Chureh, Providence. 

— Rev. O. W. Scott, principal of Greenwich 
Academy, recently delivered a temperance lecture 
in Newport. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— In the Bridgeport high school ‘* Junior Day ”’ 
has become a marked feature. On March 25 ten 
members of the junior class gave, in the high school 
hall, a most attractive p m of rhetorical work, 
largely original. The school, under the lead of 
the principal, and supported by a fine orchestra 
selected from their own number, gave, with excel- 
lent effect, such musical compositions as Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ and the Gloria from Mozart's 
** Twelfth Mass.’’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. C. 8S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: ‘‘I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants to 
excess for fifteen years, but during the last two 
a has entirely abstained. He thinks the Acid 

hosphate is of much benefit to him.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 


Many teachers in various parts of the country 
will be glad to learn that the Sauveur College of 
Languages has been removed from Burlington, 
Vt., to the more centrally located summer resort, 
Oswego, N. Y. This college was established by 
Dr. L. Sauveur about ten years ago, and enjoys a 
well-deserved popularity. The six weeks’ attend- 
ance there, with all the advantages of hearing the 
language you are studying spoken in the class- 
room, at table, and at social gatherings, and the 
attendant results of ear-training and practice in 
speaking, are of more practical value to the stu- 
dent than an entire year’s study in the old lifeless 
way. 

Dr. Sauveur is a man of broad cultdre and re- 
fined and engaging manners, which, combined with 
a genius for teaching, make him a most successful 
instructor. His whole aim certainly seems to be 
to make the schonl the best of its kind; and no 
pains or expense are red in selecting his able 
corps of teachers and in perfecting the arrange- 
ments upon which the material comforts of pupils 
largely depend. ‘This latter consideration was, in 
fact, the main cause of the removal from Burling- 
ton, Vt., to Oswego, N. Y. The choice has been 
a happy one in all respects. The natural attrac- 
tions of the location seem to vie with the intellect- 
ual inducements to make it an ideal place in 
which to spend a vacation. It has a healthful cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery, with unusual facilities for 
boating, bathing, and fishing. Add to this the 
fact that Oswego is within a few hours’ ride by 
rail of Niagara, Watkins Glen, and the Thousand 
Isles, and one must be hard indeed to please who 
could not derive both profit and pleasure from his 
six weeks’ connection with this unique Summer 
College. M. F. 8. 


SrupeEnts of literary colleges are finding 
that the missing link between graduation 
and getting something to do is supplied by 
the practical training at H. B. Bryant’s 
Chicago Business College. The demand 
for competent clerical help, which the busi- 
ness colleges are obliged to supply, is in- 
creasing in volume. 


— Would God some one had taught me when 
youug the names of the grasses and constellations! 
—Carlyle. 


A NEW PREMIUM 


School Architecture, 


BY THE 
American Institute of Instruction. 


The American Institute of Instruction offers 
one Premium of Sixty DoLLARs for the best 
Drawing, Plans, and Specifications of a School 
Building for a Graded School. The following 
conditions must be regarded by the artist : 

(1) The school-building must accommodate four 
hundred pupils. 

(2) Its cost must not exceed $30,000, and may 
be either of brick or wood. 

(3) Its internal structure must have special ref- 
erence to the three important elements of health 
and comfort, light, heat, and ventilation, while its 
exterior should exhibit a fair degree of beauty and 
ornament. 

(4) The design should be in the hands of the 
Committee on or before July 1, 1886. 

Atice E, FREEMAN 
W. A. Ropixson, 
Tuos. W. Bicknett. ) 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS OR FLORIDA? 


If so, yon can go via the MONON Routes, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Spring, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the 
same money that will take you through the 
dreary, uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are 
confi select a to the South 
joying e advantages that are possessed 
the MONON and its Southern 

When you decide to go South, make up your 
mind to travel over the line that passes through 
the best country and gives you the best places to 
stop over. This is emphatically the MoNoNn 
ROUTE, in connection with the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Oincinnati Southern Railways, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double 
daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
etc., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northern 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira ReMsEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE. 


CONCERNING A FEW COMMON PLANTS. 


By GEORGE L. GOODALE, 
Professor of Botany in Harvard University. 


Mailing price reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents. 


It gives an account of the organs of “ helpful parts ” 
of plants, and shows how these can be cultivated and 
used in the school-room for the mental training of 
children. The appliances recommended are of the 
most trifling cost. Even simple lenses are not abso- 
lutely required for any of the studies suggested. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


POPULAR Use. Those thinking of buying or canvass 


the publishers, or one of the general agents of this work, before arranging for any other. Why? Because 
itis the most useful and the most saleable now before the public. It is sold by subscription only, and on 


easy terms when desired. 


y ‘ Desiring change of occupation, or to increase income, should apply for an agency. 
TE ACHERS They have generally proved the most successful salesmen. 


“GENERAL AGENTS. 


MASON & FOWLER, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JAMES T. BOLLES, 755 Broadway, New York City. 
P. W. GARFIELD, Public Square, Cleveland, 

and Sixth and 

Vine Streets, Cincinnati. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYGLOPEDIA, 


Recently issued in Fifteen Royal Octavo Volumes, over 13,000 pages, is confidently offered as the BEST FOR 


ing for a cyclopedia will do well to communicate with 


DAY, BEACH & CO., 173 Randolph St., Chicago. 
J. B. HOLLAND, Galesburg, Il. 
J. DEWING & CO., 420 Bush St., San Francisco. 
N. D, MCDONALD & CO., 

81 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS are requested 
to write to J. A. & R. A. RErp, Publishers, Provi- 
R. L., for special inducements for vacation 


homes ; good pay ; send 10c. for 
NICHOLSON. 93'Clinton Place, 
PROF. CYR’S EUROPEAN EXCURSION. 

PRor. NARCISSE Cyr, of the Boston University, in- 
tends to sail for Europe, July 7th, with a small part 
of ladies and gentlemen, to vislt England, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and France. 

The excursion will combine the greatest amount of 
fomfort, recreation, sight-seeing, amusement, and 
hstruction that can be procured in sixty-days, and 
os will cover all expenses. Everything first-class. 
Sed further information, apply at Mr. Cyr’s Rooms, 
tICHWOOD HOUSE, 258 Tremont St., from 11 to 1 
o'clock daity This excursion will furnish special 
advantage to teachers. 265 b 


aper, etc., to 
ew York. 


WANTED, 


A position in College, Academy, or High School, as 
instructor in Literature, Rhetoric, and Composition. 
Would teach other subjects if desired. Graduate of 
Harvard. tas yenss high school where I am 
now engaged. Best of references 
iid WM. B. HARLOW, Ph.D., 
563 d 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION | 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 
struction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
564 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


COHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
VALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. Sy | 
[_ASeet SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cras. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. j Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. — 


M ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 

‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


~TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorT. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, PRovIDENCE, 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Gorr, Rick, & SMITH, Prins. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


(Look for a new announcement each week.) 


HOLLYER’S *« GREAT «*« PICTURE: 
Premium No. 2. 


svy ur moyafbuoT 


This superb steel engraving, 24 x 32 
inches in size, will be sent postpaid to each 
subscriber to Tux who sends 
us a new subscriber, with $2.50, for 1886. 

Address at once, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Gay See Premiums Nos. 1, 8, 4, 5, 6. and 7. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

receive free, a costly box of goods 

@ which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 


Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, ne 


SUMME 


Fourth Year’s Session 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., 


Summer School in the f tl 
School rooms of the Boston School of 
Ttooms. For further information address 


bebel4 City of Boston. 


Prin. of the Boston School of 
Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory 
at Tuft’s College, will open a 
Oratory. Term commences Thursday, July a 


S. Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board an 


Ne. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *”::'* Voice, Gesture, and Speech, 


NOTICE. 


Wil! commence its fourteenth year Octo- 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY years years 


lete course of Vocal Train Thoro 
Complete ing. 


instruction. The newest thou 
sis 


t and methods. 
TRUE BROWN, Principal, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
| | PROFESSIONAL. 
« 
a 
if 
ERSONS WANTED to do writing at their | 
| 
| 
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Some Late Publications, 


Title. 
Grammar and Composition. - ° 


Mrs. Peixada, - - - 
le xander the Great and Julius Caesar. - - . 
e Castle of Oranto. - - 
Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. - - 
Sermons. - - 
Easter Thoughts. - - - - 
The Poet Scout. - - - - - - - 
Ashes of Hopes. - - - - - : 
Historical Lights. - - - - 
Studies in Greek Th ht. - - - 
In Shallow Water. H. F. 8. No. 64. 
Captain Dangerous. H. F. 8. L. No. 517. - - 
The Voyage of the Jeannette. New Ed. - - - 


Sketches of Art. New Ed. 
e Bostonians. - - 
Young Folks’ Speaker. - - ° ° 


John B. Gough. - - - 
Revels Collection of Recitations. - 
Easter Song. - 
Blessed Easter Tide. - - 
A Characteristic of Modern Life. - - - - 
Cesar Birottean. - - - - 
American Diplomacy. - - - - - 
The Sphinx’s Children. - - - - - 
The Prelate. - ° 
The Captain of the Janizaries. - 
A Daughter of Fife. - - 
A Ranchman’s Stories. - - - 


Author. Publisher. e 
Lyte D Appleton & Co, N Y, 8 76 
Davidson AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 25 
Monteith A 8S Barnes & Co, N Y, 1 00 

Bigelow & Main, N Y, 05 

Lowry 06 
Harland Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
McCarthy 25 
Plutarch « 10 
Walworth “ “ “ 25 
Schindler S E Cassino & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Jones Cranston & Stowe, Cin, 40 and 1 00 
Herbert E P Dutton & Co, N Y. 1 26 
Crawford Fank & Wagnalls, N Y, 2 00 
Fiisch 1 50 
Little bed bad 5 00 
Packard Ginn & Co, Boston 1 00 
Armitt Harper & Bros, N ¥, 25 
Sala “ 20 
Long Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 4 50 
Jameson “ 1 26 
James Maemillan & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Shoemaker Nat Sch Elocution & Or’y, Phila, 15 
Nat Soc & Pub House, NY, 10 

Diehl J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 12 
Wright T B Peterson & Bros, Phila, 1 00 
Coun G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 175 
Baynes A D F Randolph « Co, Ny, 
Bore “ “ 1 40 
zac Robérts Bros, Boston, 1 50 
Meredith « 2 00 
Meredith “ “ 200 
tockton Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 150 
Schuyler “ “ 2 50 
Cooke Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Henderson bad 1 50 
Ludlow Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Barr “ “ “ “ 1 00 
Seley “ “ “ “ 100 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Living WonpEers—The wife of a clergyman 
at Fulton, N. Y. writes: ‘‘Within the past seven 
years my husband has had shocks of paralysis. 


His pulse was as fast as I could count—his breath 
twice to my once. His body seemed a burden to 
him.”’ 

A month later came this report: “ His hands which 
were bloodless and cold, are now natural, and the 
veins stand out, showing a renewed circulation.” 

Four months later was this further report: “ My 
husband contiuues to improve. About the last of 
July his left leg, which had a paralytic limp, straight- 
ened out, so that he steps evenly on both legs. The 
paralytic condition of the right hand and the left side 
of his face, which were affec by the last shock, has 
also disappeared.” 

The e of aclergyman in Sandersville, Georgia 
writes : ** Was paralyzed in body and brain. . . I 
am now the happiest being you ever beheld. Com- 
pound Oxygen wrought wonders for me. I am a 
marvel and a wonder to the whole country.” 

A daughter of Colonel Hornbrook, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a wreck from paralysis, was com- 
pestey restored to health by the use of the Compound 

gen Treatment. 
r. J. W. Williamson, of Boydtown, Virginia, re- 
= a cure of one of his patients, who “ had but lit- 
ejuse of his right side; could neither walk, talk, nor 
write. Had not been able to ride for five years. He 
now talks, walks, and rides well.” 

W. R. Flanders, Esq., writes from North Thetford 
Vermont: “ A spinal complaint partially paralyzed 
my limbs, so that their extremities were dead to the 
touch. Compound Oxygen has restored my strength, 
not only of body, but of mind.” 

A saree of Allmakee, Iowa, writes: “ Your 
Compound Oxygen has workedacharm. After three 
weeks use I have increase of weight, clear mental 
horizon, freedom from incipient paralytic attacks, 
and good rest. What more could I ask ?” 

“ Compound Oxygen—Its Modes of Action and Re- 
sults,” is the title of a brochure of nearly two hun- 
dred pages. It is published by Drs. STaRMEY & 
PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa., giving full in- 
formation as to the paaee Oe which these and similar 
results are secured, and will be mailed free to any 
address on application. 


No person who studies can afford to be without 
a Cyclopedia any more than a Dictionary, and the 
best should always be obtained, if possible. But 
of the six or seven Cyclopedias in the market, each 
claiming superiority, it is diffieult to decide at 
times as to the superior merits of either,—perhaps 
for lack of time to give to them all sufficient atten- 
tion. In that case it may be well to ascertain the 
opinions of men of seience and learning who have 
iven much time and attention to the subject. As 
r as we are aware, we believe, without exception, 
the palm for superior excellencies has been invari- 
ably awarded to Johnson’s by all who have given it 
an attentive and careful examination. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the ci 
riage Hire an Transfer o' Bagrage e 
Grand Union Hotel, o ite said depot. . 


pngoengere arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Fe entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and u ae Se. Euro- 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe h, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
class e ° est’s baggage vered to and 
from Grand Contial Depot, free. 


— Lately, at his residence on Chestnut street, 
Boston, Mr. Edwin Booth assumed the réle of grand- 
father,—his first my NORE in that character on 


any stage.— Boston 


CONSUMPTION CURED. . 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in His hands by an East India missionary the for- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
rmanent cure of nsumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
thma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility andall Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive, and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send, 
free of c e, toall who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent bz motl_b7 addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. NovEs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester 

538 t eow 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loo & 
grap Fringe, c., Cards 


Hartford, 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 


Lexrneton, APRIL 19, 1775. 


You know the rest in the books you have read, 

How the British regulars fired and fled ; 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

—Longfellow. 

SwASsEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 

No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 


factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
fas used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 
Col. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


— A perfectly sound body and a mind unim- 
paired are possible only with pure blood, Leading 
medical authorities ae Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as 
the best blood-purifying medicine in existence. It 
vastly increases the working and productive powers 
of both hand and brain. 

— In New Orleans the wells are on the tops of 
the houses. This is said to be a great convenience, 
for it is easier to draw water down than to draw it 
up.—Arkansaw Traveler. 

— OnLy Two Borries. Messrs. Johnston, 
Holloway & Co., wholesale druggists of Philadel- 
we Pa., report that some time ago a gentleman 

anded them a dollar, with a request to send a 

ve eatarrh cure to two army officers in Arizona. 

mtly the same gentleman told them that both 

of the officers and the wife of a well-known U. S. 

A. General had been cured of Catarrh by the two 

bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm. Nota liquid or 
snuff. Price 50 cents. 

— Nothing is trivial in life; even the pen in 
your hand,—what wonders can be accomplished 
with it if it bears Esterbrook’s stamp. 


Scort’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HyPOPHOSPHITES : its use in Lung Troubles. 
Dr. HikaAM CADORETTO, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
says: ‘I have for the last ten months prescribed 
your Emulsion, to patients suffering from lung 


troubles, and they seem to be greatly benefited by 
its use.’ 


— If you want to know whether your grand- 
mother was cross-eyed or where your great-uncle 
stood in his arithmetic class, just run for office and 
you'll know it all.—Tezras Siftings. 


ApvicE TO Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it Bey a natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, the bowels, 
and is the best known y for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— The note of genius is not worthy to be dis- 
counted, unless it is indorsed by energy.— White- 
hall Times. 

— A sermon is always short to the woman who 
wears a new bonnet to church for the first time.— 
New York Journal. 


Teachers! Our New School A‘ds are the best and 


credit, ‘birthday, frien , Christmas, scripture, fine 
cards. Large set sam 20c. ‘All postpaid. 
= 200, All WARRER, Pa. 


A TEACHER’S EDITION 
F 


Words and Their Uses. 


PAST AND PRESENT: A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By RicHArD GRANT WHITE. 16mo, $1.00, 


Every teacher of the English language can derive great assistance from this book. 


“As long as le will talk about decimate, transpire, and initate we are thankful to Mr. White or to any 
one else who will speak a Word for the purity of our tongue.”—[From the London SATURDAY REVIEW.}) 


“No book of its kind has produced such an impression or has been received with such favor among the 
intelligent and educated public.”—[From the NEw YorK TIMEs.] 
“The coming generations will study grammar on the principle first plainly set forth by Mr. White, and 
will bless him for it.”—[{From the GALAXY.] 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN and COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 
By A. W. POTTER, M.5&., AND T. J. McCONNON, Pu. D. 


Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., $ .72 
Number Tablets, No. A, - - - .38 
Answers to Number Tablets ( phiets), percopy, - - - - 12 


In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, III, per dozen, - - : - 105 
ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Supplementary Werk arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 
solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 

ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
board,|whieh makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 
pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


(er Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 327 Sansome Street, 
BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


209 Wabash Are... 


107 Chambers Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


READINGS rarnos, wrr, numon. RECITATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25. 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List af Contents sent free. 


Every School- who speaks pieces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite ; 
every Family that wants a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; ad ay whe enjoys- 
wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for then or send 


f 1 
tee tn P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphfa, Pa. 


The S er’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “ Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75.per vol. Price for set of six ¥ols., $8.00. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL 


CARD St!! 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the School or Home. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. Address J. W. FREEMAN, So. Charleston, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION asso.” 


East, North, anc uth, . 
,CHICAGO & ALTON “RAILROAD and and 
Change hicago and Kansas City,|/, NS 
| Chicago and St. Louis, and ANY CLASS, and two: 
trains a day each way,: 


St. Louls and Kansas City. 
° between 


= Chicago & Kansas City,, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 


St.Louis & KansasCity. 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS. THE NEW- 
EST AND FINEST IN 
USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
CHARGE ; PALACE DIN- 
ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 
ING CARS, are run on all 
through trains. 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 


full information, apply to any ticket agent in the Uni nada - 
ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Age t, 
261 Broadway, New York City. =” 
W. W. LORD, Jr., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
AD Market Pa. 
. D. , 4raveling Passenger Agen 


JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’ ’ 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky . 

8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


e\Steady Work for the Spring and Summer Vacation.. 


Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct . 
line from_Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at . 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with — 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national ' 


rnes’ Complete Geography. ° 
a 
| | 
] 
I 
| 
| | 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
chromo exceisior merit and credit cards; price per set, 
{ half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gi 
i 
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ELY’sS 


TARRAH BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
| healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflamma- 
tion, protects the mem- 
brane of the nasal pas- 
sages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores,—restores the 
sense of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 


A Quick Relief 
EVER Positive Cure. 


4 particle is apolios into each nostril, and is agree- 
able to use. Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 


EUROPE ani CALIFORNIA 


For the Spring and Summer of 1886, Send for Pro- 


Ps. 
orNickets Issued for Individual Travelers to 


and in all parts of the World. 
Passage Tickets by all lines of Steamers. 
Cook’s Excursienist, with maps, published 
monthly, by mail for tencents. Address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 21 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


last and crowning life work, brim fall of thrilling inter- 
Bright, Sun of 


“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to ‘o it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $1 
to#200. month made. Distance no hindrance as We 
give Extra Terms and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O©O., Hartford, Conn. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate 
84 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The N. 8. F. C0, 


Teachers Wanted 


werk for 
4 1e Home, upon 
“mho Chili's Over 
The Child § Justractor, 1000 illustrations. 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for cireulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 


561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
for TT'S beauti- 
No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 


AGENT WANTED CS 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


Sample free to those becuming agents. 
BR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE 


WHO Is GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


all princi 


also the favorite and best route to f 
st, Northeast and Southeast, ond 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that se 
nse of personal secu- 

fity afforded by a solid, Uailested road- 
u Ho mooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 

a HM built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
portecton as human skill can make it, the safet 
ape lances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brak 
exacting discipline which governs the prac- 
thie operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
an unsurpassed Co; rts 
luxuries of ite Passenger Equipment. 
The Fast Ex 


Chicago 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 


holstered Day Coaches, M i 

) cent Pullman Palace 
eaePers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
“ars, In which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 


eaten. Between Chicago and 
are also run the Celebrate “Meclining Chair Gare. 


the direct and favorite line between hi 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, where 
Beiee on Depots for all points in the Territories and 
sh Provinces. Over this route Fast 

are run to the | places, 
oa S, picturesque localities, and huntin 
another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
apne? nas been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
Mint fayet and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

PosPolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

letalled information see Maps and Fold: 
+" at all principal Ticket 
dressing tates and Canada ad- 


R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN 
Pres’t & Gen’ M’g’r, Gen’l T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 
A. B. FARNESWORTH, E. W. THO 
Gen’l East Pass’r Agt., New Eng, Pass’ Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston, 


or by 


off to two rapid type-writers. 


the feat was something wonderful, an 
appreciated by the attorneys, who speak in the 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir is not often that a publisher has the good for- 
tune to present to the public something unique in 
kind, and at the same time something the need of 
which has been widely felt, and which is, on its 
appearance, hailed by every one as exactly filling 
that want in every particular. 

Such good fortune has, however, fallen to the 
Prang Educational Company in placing upon the 
market their new series of Models, —including both 
solids and tablets,—for Form Study and Drawing 
in Primary and Grammar Schools. Those who 
have most carefully watched the growing sentiment 
in this country in regard to Drawing as a branch 
of public education are aware that in developing 
and fostering this study, and in combining the 
highest technical skill and the widest experience 
in reducing it to a practicable system for our 
schools, the services of the Prang Educational 
Company cannot be over-estimated. We believe 
that they have never made a more signal contribu- 
tion to good education than in the production of 
these Models, which have been in preparation for 
several years, and which have been immediately 
adopted in most of the leading cities of the North- 
east and the West, among the former of which are 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, Nashua, 
Coneord (N. H.), Fall River, New Bedford, New- 
ton, Cambridge, and Newport, R. I., and by good 
drawing teachers without exception. 

_ It has at last come to be seen clearly that it is 
impossible to teach Form without forms, and the 
placing in the hands of teachers, and especially in 
the hands of pupils, of these beautifully made 
forms, marks an epoch in the study, and is 
giving it a development which ismost grati- 
fying, and which was hitherto impossible. We 
urge every one to read the advertisement of 
The Prang Educational Company, in another col- 
umn, and to send for an illustrated list of their 


A REVOLUTION IN SHORTHAND. 


A new invention, recently patented by Mr. Geo. 
K. Anderson, and known as the Anderson Report- 
ing Machine, has just been placed upon the mar- 
ket. It seems destined to revolutionize stenogra- 
phy in all its branches. Heretofore, shorthand 
has been so extremely difficult to acquire, and so 
few persons have attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in it, that hundreds of business men who 
could use a number of stenographers to advantage 
have been unable to secure them except at an enor- 
mous expense. Lawyers have been obliged to pay 
enormous sums for transcripts of court testimony, 
furnished them only after long and vexatious delay. 

The reason of the large expense is as before 
stated. The reason of the delay is that a stenog- 
rapher’s notes cannot be read by any one but the 
writer, and hence the court ye must give 
personal attention to the work of transcribing his 
own notes. And this, of course, must be done 
after court has adjourned. 

The ‘‘ Anderson ”’ system writes shorthand by 
the use of a small instrument that is so simple that 
its ) gare py are readily mastered in a few days, 
and, after a practice of six or eight weeks, the 
student is ready for practical work. The old sys- 
tems require six or eight weeks’ study before the 
student is prepared to practice, and then constant 
practice of six months or more to acquire a prac- 
tical proficiency. 

The machine is based upon the same principles 
of phonetic spelling as the systems of pencil short- 
hand most commonly used. But instead of em- 
ploying thousands of arbitrary characters, abbre- 
viations, and other devices, it prints the letters 


themselves, according to a very few simple princi- 


ples. This makes the system very easy to learn 
and very legible. Any one who understands these 
few dobeslotin can, after a little practice, read the 
notes without difficulty. 

Mr. Anderson made some practical tests of his 
invention in the courts of New York. He took 
down the evidence in some very important cases. 
At frequent intervals during each day a messenger 
boy was dispatched with his notes to a neighboring 
building, where a little girl of thirteen read them 
Thus Mr. Anderson 
was able to supply accurate transcripts of the evi- 
dence to attorneys within an hour after each ad- 


journment. As the type-writing was paid for by 


the piece, the expense of this part of the work was 
no greater than it would otherwise have been, while 


the total expense of transcribing was comparatively 
small because the time of the skilled stenographer 


was not necessary to dothis work. In promptness 
was fully 
hest terms of Mr. Anderson’s work. 

he Bryant & Stratton Shorthand Machine Co., 


81 State Street, Chicago, is manufacturing the 
machine, 


Geachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Brockway 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
"Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO,—,7 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. 

It has the following branches, which act as se 
many separate Agencies: 

ALLENTOWN, PENN.., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


Street, 


Chicago, 

Also branches in CALIFORNIA and COLORADO, 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “ incognito.”” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agenny in Boston. 

We have now (April ist) 867 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 

Send postal for circular. 


EST TEACHERS, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every departinent of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
ositions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
fre leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fee. 
ta Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 
Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. Dooar, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 

$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. | 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and efficient; others not 
sepeotansee. Active and successful in finding and 
filling vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in 
all parts of the Union. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the /argest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

AVERY, 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
9 TEACHER®S’ 
H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 
36 West 2ist St., New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of ony grade in securing positions, — 208 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
G7" ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
RoME, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the past two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. S. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to correspond with 
him. . GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8.58. WOOLWILNE, Proprietor, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


E. 
par 
Teachers’ Bureau Sa 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. City. 


TEACHERS 


Who can furnish evidence of scholarship 
and ability to teach, should address at 
once, 
W. & N. W. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Il. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank,. 

UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


FOR SALE. ; 


A fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de- 
lightfully located, easily accessible, quiet, and health- 
ful The buildings are elegant and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with dormitory, and 
grounds containing between five and six acres. neatly 
arranged. The school at some seasons of the year 
has enrolled more than one hundred students, and is 
capable of indefinite expansion. Said property, with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000. The school hy om 
(valued at $7,000) may be bought without the dormi- 
tory. Terms easy. and possession given the term fol- 
lowing the sale. For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boardin 
School within fifty miles of Boston. A convenien 
building of fifty rooms, in Food repair, free of rent, 
together with the income of $10,000. Applicant mus 
be an experienced and successful teacher. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


563 


563 


663 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 
75 Hawley Street, ~- Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 
School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 


the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
schoo! and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. : 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 

N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. yearns aro already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. © 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“This week I received papers from the Teachers’ 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., which I might have joined, 
had I not been displeased with its manner of wroating 
your Bureau. This denunciation has not weakene 

ut strengthened my confidence in your Agency. It 
it were not on a firm basis, there would be no occasion 
for attacking it. If all the teachers take my view of 
such treatinent, Mr. Bardeen will not gain i ye 


by such abuse. 
pune, Me., Mareh 29, 1886, 


April 15, 1886. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar and Composition 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By E. 0. LYTE, A. M., 
ProF. OF PEDAGOGICS AND GRAMMAR, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


Entreductien price, 


65 cents. 


It is impossible within the limited space here to give any adequate description of this new work ; hence 


we would ask every teacher desiring an improved text-boo 
the complete work, so as to examine and judge for himself as to its merits. 
those requesting it, on receipt of the introduction price, the book subject to return if not 


of Grammar for the higher grades to send for 
A sample copy will be sent to 
opted. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisco, 


EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD SEND FOR 4 COPY. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


OF THE 


Normal Music Course. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 
Price to Teachers - - 40 cents. 


This Manual Outlines and enn clearly and 
intelligently, a plan by which every eonerpriang 
teacher may successfully teach vocal music in school 

A copy will be sent, postpaid to any teacher on re- 
ceipt of price. 

EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 

30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
Geograp 


her, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 
No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
repanatione The sole aim has been to attain Perfec- 
Pom the only Sure Economy. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on rece pt of price. : 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


_——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher-Lessons in English ; 
HMutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cloth, Price 30 cents. 


CONDENSATION OF THE LARGE GEOGRA- 
PHIES, CONTAINING ALL THAT THE PUPIL 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO MEMORIZE. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. W. BARDEEN, - Manager, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

From A. M. Wricut, Feb. 19, 
1886 : “ Having accepted the po- 
— at Waterville at $1800, it 

came neces to fill 
lace at Moravia, mat 
1200. I turned naturally to 
your Agency as the place where 
a suitable man might be found. 
The secretary of the Board went 
with me to your office, explained 
= the after a long and 
care’ scussion of various can tes, 
best fitted for the place Mr. W. C. K ae 
since been elected. The fact that this leman 
was at the time teaching inthe state of A ma is 
rhaps as strong proof as can be given of the advan- 
s of consultin 


> 


ruse, who has 


your 
N’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
oak — a photo- 
-, send stamp ess as above. 
Send also for Catalogue of Books on Podagesy. we 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Jehnsen’s alone has 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much ; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps ond many illustrations. About 225 pages 


each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 


IRELAND. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 2 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 
down to lisping infancy, and sui.ed to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones a.e called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, Pa, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, Ii. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

‘*We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 

8 Phychology, es, Zsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
-60 and 61.98 


P k Clase 
an ‘ocket Dictionary, - 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und 
ngwell’s English Classics fo - 
How Should I Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home 275 
Patnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tic. te $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - -. 3,00 
Bosenstengel’s German Reader, 1.55 
emen once Series (30 vols.), Each, . 
The Advanced dcience Series (18 vols.) 138 
Full with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the publishers. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
Je and never returns. No purge, no salve 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 
essing C. J. Mason, 78 Nassau St., 


dy, free, by addr 
New York. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The College has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. W. The Circn. 


lar will be sent to applicants by 


DR. L. SAUVHUR, Germantown, Pa. 


For Board, Rooms, and oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0, MATTOON, Oswogo, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


PART 


LESSONS ON PLANTS. 


By MISSES BUCKALEW and LEWIS. 


In this book the study is presented as an object 
lesson, and by its use any teacher is enabled to give, 
orally, practical instrnetion in this study, which, at 
this season of the year, is most interesting to all 
grades of pupils. 

Sent by mail to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


85 Metropoltan Blk., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New Work. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Hely Children, ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmeny, ($2) ; Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2), and Bichter’s ($2), are 
three standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist. 


OPERAS. The bestand most complete editions. 
Aida, ($2); Bells of Cormeville, ($1.50) ;;Boc- 
eacie, ($2); Carmen, ($2); Fatimitza, ($2) ; 
Lakme, ($2); Maritana ($2); Mefistefele ($2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zemobia, ($2); and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas for 25 cts. 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music, in qany. Send for Lists. 
Orchestra parts furnished when desired. 


Winner's Ideal Methods, (each 75 ots.) are 
famous and really good cheap Met ods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50), are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FASTER MUSIC 
THE RISEN GHRIST,. 


EXERCISE 
By J. E. HALL. 
s consists of a beautiful and instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and approptiate music, the whole forming a 
complete ter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pp. Price 6 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
— itpaid; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 
pre 


1886. EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.\F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. Embrac- 
ing Organography, Histology, Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, Systematic Botany, and EcoNoMIC BoTANy. 
By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

Kellerman’s Illustrated Plant Analysis. A 
classified list of the Wild Flowers of the U. 8., with 
Keys and Index. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo, 
$1. Send for catalogue and terms for introduction. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


Douglas & Prescott’s Qualitative 
1.50 
Pynchon’s how action to Chem- 
ical Physice, - - 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray St., New York, 


ive Analysis, 
3.00 
Send for catal 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s 
Gilder: 


Prescott’s Outlines of Preximate Or- 
ganic 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
SEND TO 
sleeve’s Latin, Venables Algebra 


SERVICE, (Ad Lé. 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 
the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an oxeuedingty interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared b ettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangement is such that the Service and Carols m 
be used separately or combined, as the music 
printed afler the Seryice, instead of being inter- 
Fueepen Serene it. Price, the same as “ The Risen 
rist. 


Send ror our complicte lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


§. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


THE PRANG' EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. — have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or cotelonys and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Sree.t, Boston, Mass. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-’ 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-84), ian 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
umber ets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Se 8, 1885.) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic, 
nsmore’s Firs ons in slology an ene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


RA Y’S T 
TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz. Tablets 


from five to ten problems, 


I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; 
no numbers used exceeding 10, 
II. Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; nosum or minuend exceeding 100. 
Rules, with numbers not 
exceeding 100. se symbols for ordinary 

- Notation and Numeration of numbers not 
beyond the seventh order. Fundamental Rules, 
excluding Multiplication or division by more than 


one figure. Use of Simple Fractions. 


s\Hiclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


ABLETS, 
IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


Ray’s Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat form, each leaflet ha: t 
the head ey are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows ; nee 


V. Application of Fundamental Rules, United 
States Money, Denominate Numbers. 

VI. Common Fractions, Properties of N: 
bers, Review of Fundamental Rules. att 

VII. Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Compound Sambo Per- 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIII. Application of Percentage, Ratio and 
Square Root, Mensuration and Test 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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